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} YOUTH TAKES A HAND IN MISSISSIPPI 





A Prominent Virginia Minister 


relates his experiences with the 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY 
OF VA., Inc. 


Over an Eighteen Year Period 


Home Office Building 
Third and Clay Streets, Richmond, Va. 


1110 34th St. 
Newport News, Va. 
May 24, 1932 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA., Inc. 
Third and Clay Streets 

Richmond, Virginia 

Gentlemen: 


I have carried insurance on members of my family with the Southern Aid 
Society of Va., Inc., for the past eighteen years. During this time sickness has 
often visited my home. On every occasion of this nature, I have always found 
the above named company prompt and courteous in the payment of every claim. 


I extend to this company my most hearty appreciation for the invaluable 
service rendered in my home through the years, and also for that same brand 
of service which it has rendered in our city at large. I trust that this Company 
will live on and ever grow bigger, that it might serve the people of our race in 
the future with the same infallible service as it has in the past. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Rev.) B. C. HARROD 
Pastor, First Calvary Christian Church 


The Life and Health contracts of this Corporation are fortified by ample Reserves 


and nearly Forty Years of Insurance Experience. 


Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. 


"Home Office: Third and Clay Streets, Richmond, Virginia 








CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


MORGAN 
COLLEGE 


(Co-educational ) 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
“+4 


LOCATION—College town between 
North and South. 


COURSES—Semester credit system. 
B.A. B.S., B.S. in Education, B.S. 
in Home Economics, B.S. in Indus 
trial Education. Music. 


RATING—Accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland,—the State Board of Edu- 
cation in Maryland,—the Regents of 
the University of New York,— 
American Medical Association. 


POLICY—Co-educational. 


SITE—FEighty-five acres, beautiful 
scenery, athletic fields. 


DORMITORIES—Equipped and su- 
pervised. 


REGISTRATION—First semester, 
Sept. 19th; second semester, Feb. 4th; 
Summer School, June 27th. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—Six weeks. 
June 27th to August Sth. 


INFORMATION—Address Edward N. 
Wilson, Registrar. 


BETHUNE- 
COOKMAN 
COLLEGE 


Daytona Beach, Florida 


“A School of Personality” 


Junior College 
Teacher Training 


High School 


Fine, Industrial and Manual 
Arts — Music and Physical 
Education 


Individual Guidance 
Cultural Environment 
Modern Facilities 
Efficient Faculty 

High Christian Ideals 


Approved as a Junior College by State 
and Sectional Accrediting Agencies 


° 
Mary McLeod Bethune, President. 


MORRISTOWN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


“A School of Character” 


Co-Educational. Fully accredited High School, 


Normal and College. Strong Faculty. Modern 


equipped dormitories, Administration Building and new gymnasium. Large athletic field. Manual 


training, auto mechanics, domestic arts, vocal, 


State certificates. 


EXPENSES MODERATE 


IDEALLY LOCATED 


violin and instrumental music. Teacher training, 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Address the President or Registrar, Morristown, Tennessee 


THE VOORHEES 


N.& I. SCHOOL Ine. 


DENMARK, S. C. 


Founded by Elizabeth E. Wright 
in 1897 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Two Years’ Normal Course 
Trades for Boys and Girls 


School Opens September 28th 
Full Nine Months’ Session 
Tuition $20.00, Board $15.00 per month. 


Thirty-five students permitted to work 
their way each year. 


For particulars address: The Principal 


August, 1932 


HOSPITALS for 


Fraternal Hospital School 


Offers three years’ course to High School Grad- 


modern class rooms, Ideal Nurses Residence with 
Tennis Court. Uniforms and Text books furnished, 
also affiliation with 300 bed Hospital. 


Apply to Supt. 
42 Dorsey St., MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


The Whittaker Memorial Hospital 


accredited school for nurses 
Offers a three year course in general nursing to 
High School graduates over eighteen years of age; 
monthly cash allowance. 
Apply to M. R. Holmes, R.N. 
Supt. of School of Nursing 
1014 29th STREET NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


Mention THE CRISIS When Writing to Schools 


Howard 
University 


Consists of the following Colleges: 
Liberal Arts, Education, Applied Sci- 
ence; School of Music; Colleges of 
Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Law; 
and the Graduate Division, offering 
courses of study leading to thirteen 
Undergraduate and Nine Graduate and 
Professional degrees. 


Operates on the quarter system with 
new students admitted at the beginning 
of each quarter except in Medicine, 
Dentistry, Pharmacy, and Law, in which 
new students are admitted only at the 
beginning of the Autumn Quarter. 


Autumn Quarter Registration 


October 1, 1932 
For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Graduate Courses 


Leading to the degree of 
MASTER OF ARTS 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


NURSE TRAINING 


eation, "1,000 
above sea level. Only 
School Grad 


uates admitted. 


Write to, a M. Bigham, R. N. 
Sup Nurses 


BURRELL Memoria Hosprrat 


Roanoke, Va. 

































ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Founded 1867 


Conducted under the Auspices of the 
Episcopal Church. 


A four year accredited College Course is 
offered, leading to degrees of B. A. and B. S., 
including Pre-Medical work and Teacher 
Training for State High School Teachers’ 


certificates. 


A College Preparatory Department, Train- 
ing School for Nurses and School for Religious 
and Social Workers are connected with the 
College. 


Thorough training, healthy environment, 
Christian influences. 


For catalog and information write 
the Registrar 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, N. C. 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 
Founded 1865 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


COLLEGE AND THE®O- 
LOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


Courses Leading to the Follow- 
ing Degrees: A.B., B.S., Th.B. 


and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Particulars, Address: 
THE DEAN, 
SHAW UNIVERSITY 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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a 
ENROLL NOW! 

Qualify for pleasant, profitable, 
dignified profession. PORO 
Graduates pass State Boards. 

MODERN METHODS 

EXPERT INSTRUCTION 
MODERATE COSTS 


For Full Information Write 


PORO COLLEGE, inc. 


4415 SOUTH PARKWAY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


site 
or 
PORO SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 


1997 Seventh Ave.—Phone: UNiv. 4-5721 
New York, N. Y. 


Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 


oted for Honest and Thorough Work, 


Fully Accredited for 
Teachers’ Certificates by State Board 
Home-like Dormitory Life with Careful Supervicten 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests 


COURSES: College, Academy and Music. 
Expenses Very Reasonable 
Catalog and other literature sent free upon request 


Address: é. KELLY get A President 
NOXVILLE, TEN 





LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New Modern Dormitory open in September 


Application should be made early to insure admission 


Address: 


WM. HALLOCK JOHNSON, President Lincoln University, Chester County, Pennsylvania 


Mention THE CRISIS When Writing to Schools 


Beautiful Campus 








BENNETT COLLEGE for WOMEN 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Modern Equipment 
Student Self-Government 
Excellent Climate 


A progressive school for girls 
of discriminating parents. 


4 YEARS COLLEGE 


For further information address: 


DAVID D. JONES, President 


Write 


THE CRISIS 


for Sehool Information 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


offers special inducements to those who 
register now 


VOCATIONS 
First Semester—October 4th, 1932 
Enquiries invited! Write:—The Principal 
South College Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ATLANTA 
SCHOOL of 
3% SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for 
TRAINED NEGROES 
in Social Work 


The Atlanta School 
of Social Work 
Gives training in every branch of techni- 
cal Social Work and in addition offers 
epecial preparation for the special prob- 
lems which confront social workers in 
Negro Communities. 


SS? 


For Further Information Address the 
Director 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
239 Auburn Avenue Northeast 
Atlanta, Georgia 

















Preference given to well prepared students of high standing 
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_CRISIS 


Ww. E. B. DU BOIS, Editor 


THIS MONTH 


Page 

COVER. Marjorie E. Bright. A.M., University of 
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AG THE BAGLE SOARS. aos i. ccc esieeciiccess 246 
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THE NEGRO IN COLLEGE, 1931-1932............ 247 


Our 21st Annual Report on Negro graduates of 
American colleges with 45 portraits and numer- 


ous tables. 
YOUTH TAKES A HAND IN MISSISSIPPI. 
Illustrated. By S. Ralph Harlow.................. 251 


How young white Mississippi women are 
demanding the right to know despite race 


prejudice. 
POEM. HALL JOHNSON AND HIS NEGRO 
CHOIR. By Mary Owens Lewis................. 251 


NEGRO ATHLETES AT THE OLYMPIC 
GAMES. Illustrated. By Roy Wilkins............ 252 


An estimate of the chances of a dozen colored 
aspirants for Olympic honors. 


POURAH BAY COLLEGE. .....0.cssccscescccense 253 


The story of a modern West African institution 
of learning. 


ALONG THE COLOR LINE. Illustrated.......... 254 


Facts and pictures and comment of interesting 
and often neglected news among colored folks. 


POSTCRIPT....Be W..B.. Bi Dw Betas eos vic ccvscses 266 
Editorials on ‘Vassar,’ ‘‘Albert Thomas,”’ 
*‘Methods of Discrimination,”’ “‘Deliberate Dis- 
courtesy,”’ ‘The Honor of Women,” “Religion,” 
“‘Rights,”’ ‘A Negro Encyclopedia’ and a review 
of Charles Edward Russell’s ‘‘Blaine of Maine.” 


Vol. 39, No. 8 ; 


Tue Crisis was founded in 1910. It is published monthly at 69 Fifth Ave- 
Y., by the National Association for the Advancement 

of Colored People as its official organ. It is conducted by a Committee of 
ress Conference, 
: Busi Seligmann. The 
subscription price is $1.50 a@ year or 15c a copy. Foreign subscriptions 
$1.75. The date of expiration of each subscription is printed on the ae. 
ress 


nue, New York, N. 


the Board of ivectors, and the Editor is assisted by a P. 
composed of the Business Manager, Roy Wilkins and Ske 


When the subscription is due a blue renewal blank is enclosed. The a 


August, 1932 











IRENE C. MALVAN, Business Manager 


NEXT MONTH 


“Juan Latino,” by Professor V. P. Spratlin 
of Howard. 


One of the unusual geniuses of the Negro 
race was Juan Latino. Born in 1518 and 
a professor in the great Spanish University 
at Granada, he was one of the “Glories” of 
that University and was buried beneath the 
hill of the Alhambra. 


New Negro Libraries in Chicago, Atlanta and 
elsewhere. 


Do you know that in Chicago, a branch of 
the public library has been newly housed 
and the head librarian is a young colored 
woman? The new library at Atlanta Uni- 
versity has a beautiful and convenient build- 
ing. What about New York Negroes and 
their library facilities? 


The Presidential Candidates and the Negro 
—beginning a Series of Articles. 


How are you going to vote? Of course, 
you are not sure, but we are going to try 
to help you make up your mind. 


LATER 


Grace Abbott to Negro Mothers. 
The Artist, Bannister. 


Whole No. 261 


of a subscriber may be changed as often as desired, but both the old and 
new address must be given and two weeks’ notice is necessary. Manuscripts 
and drawings relating to colored people are desired. They must be accom- 
panied by return postage and while Tue Crisis uses every care it assumes 
no responsibility for their safety in transit. Entered as second class matter 
November 2, 1910, at the post office at New York, N. Y., under the act of 
March 3, 1879, and additional second class entry at Albany, N. Y. 

The contents of Tue Crisis are copyrighted. 
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CRISIS 


Florida Normal and 


Collegiate Institute 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


(The Ancient City of Sunshine Land) 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


Learn 


A Profession 


Become Independent and 
Make $50.00 to $75.00 a 
Week After Learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 
























Junior HicH 
Senior HicH 
TEACHER TRAINING 
Junior CoLLece Courses 
Pre-MEDICAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 

















. . RECENT GRADUATING CLASS 
For further information address - 


NATHAN W. COLLIER, Pres. 
















pari You Can Enter Classes, Afternoons Prices Reasonable 
JOHNSON C. SMITH School Any Time and Evenings Terms Arranged 


UNIVERSITY 

































Chat, APEX COLLEGE 
A private College for men, and a (Registered) 

Theological Seminary. , 
cet ang Bl Rg mtg iim 200 West 135th St., New York City 






American Medical Association and is a mem- 
ber of the Association of American Colleges. 


Graduates are admitted to Graduate and 
Professional schools. 


Ideal location. First class equipment. Large 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 






endowment. A Free Copy of * * : 
Character building one of the chief sims of EDUCATION AND WORK| | Braithwaite, Business School 





Established 1920 
Business and Secretarial Courses 
Summer Sessions Start July 5. Intensive 8 weeks 
Course in Stenography and Typewriting. 
FALL TERM—SEPTEMBER 12 


2376-7th Ave. New York City 


se commencement address by 


W. E. B. DU BOIS 
will be sent at your request 
CRISIS SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
69 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 









MorEHOUSE COLLEGE 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, School of Religion 

























R. R. Moton, Principal William L. Dawson, Director 


Music Your Opportunity 


Demand increases for teachers of pee school music, band and orchestra 
leaders in private and public schools, choir directors, organists, piano 
instructors and concert artists. 


THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Offers full courses in the theory of music, in composition, and the technique 
of piano, voice, violin, band instruments and pipe organ, along with special 
courses in public school music, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Music. 


THE CHOIR, ORCHESTRA, BAND, MALE CHORUS AND 
GIRLS' GLEE CLUB 


Provide experience in solo and ensemble work thru private rehearsal and 
public concerts on the campus and on tours in neighboring cities. 


A COMPETENT FACULTY 


Twelve teachers, all with thorough training in America's leading conserva- 
tories and some with private masters in Europe, besides extensive experience 
on the concert stage and in professional organizations. 


A N institution famous within recent 
years for its emphasis on all sides 
of manly development—the only insti- 
tution in the far South devoted solely 
to the education of Negro young men. 





Graduates given high ranking by 
greatest northern universities. Debat- 
ing, Y. M. C. A., athletics, all live fea- 
tures. 

FOR INFORMATION, Address 
S. H. ARCHER, President 


































Washington Business Institute 

209 West 125th St. New York City 

A professional school of collegiate grade specializing in 
General Business and Secretarial Courses. 


Stenography, Typewriting, Bookkeeping 
Class and Individual Instruction 












Enter any day—Open all year. Catalogue on Request. 




















The Best School 
For The 


BEST MEN AND WOMEN 
VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
COORDINATED WOMEN’S COL. 
LEGE WITH A SPLENDID NEW 

DORMITORY 


UNEXCELLED DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Grad Equi 
Delete Prelelea "to Comiens Ad 
vanced Study. 
For Information Address 
THE PRESIDENT 















For information write 


WILLIAM L. DAWSON, Director A. J. NEELY, Registrar 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
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MORE DENTISTS NEEDED 
Prepare now for Service and Great Financial Rewards 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT OF MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


IS RiADY 


To Train You. Write for Information to 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 





THE CHEYNEY TRAINING 


ScHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
(A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL) 


CHEYNEY, PA. 


A PENNSYLVANIA State Normal School 
offering, in addition to the regular Normal 
Academic Course of two years, professional 
three year courses in Home Economics and 
Shop Work. 

A diploma from any of these courses makes a 
graduate eligible to teach in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania. 


For further information and catalog, write 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 
CHEYNEY, PA. 
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RUST COLLEGE 


POLICY—Co-Educational. 
ES—Quarter-hour gredit system, Liberal Arts; 
ae and Advanced Courses in Education; 
Pre-Medical, Home Economics, Music and Business, 
FACULTY—University trained. 
For further information write: 
L. M. McCoy, President 


Holly Springs, Mississippi 
















TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


A Liberal Arts College 
of Highest Grade 
Approved by Great Educational Agencies 
and leading Graduate Schools of the 
Country. 
UNeExcELLeED LocaTION. 
StrRoNG Facutrty. 
SPLENDID EQuIPMENT. 
Plant worth 
one and one-half million 
For further particulars address 
The President or the Dean 
TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
TALLADEGA 


ALABAMA 






















BRICK JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Under Auspices American Missionary Ass'n, 
287 Fourth Ave., New Yerk, N. Y. 


JOHN C. WRIGHT, President 


4n Institution accredited by the State of 
North Carolina 
ERING COURSES IN JUNIOR AND senie 


F 
GH SCHOOL, PRE-MEDICA TEACH 
AINING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND MUSI 


R 
R 
c 
Christian but 
Superior board and pring conticiens. Limi 
Rsaapine i the Ba, baer ie Nak 
Grade of educational service. ” . 
For full particulars write 
The Registrar 
BRICKS, N. C. 






August, 1932 























Specializing m Adult Education 
316 W. 139th St., N. Y. City. 
AU-dubon 3-5470 


20 College Trained 
Instructors. 

Complete Civil Service 
and Business Train- 
ing. 

Journalism. 

Cultural Courses. 

Theology—Art. 

Elementary Courses. 

Registration for Fall Session begins 
September 5th. 


For Catalogue Address: 
R. JAMES COOPER, Director 


State College for Colored 


Students 


DOVER, DELAWARE 
Offers courses leading to the following baccalaureate 
degrees:—Liberal Arts, Education, Home Economics— 
Agriculture and Industrial Arte—A three-year diploma 
course in teacher training (Effective until 1933-34.) 
The High School offers standard courses, with full 
credit for college entrance. For further particulars 
address:—R. S. GROSSLEY, President. 





TheY.W.C.A. TRADE SCHOOL 


COMPLETE COURSES PREPARING for a VARIETY 
of POSITIONS in 
SECRETARIAL or BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS 
THE DRESSMAKING and other DRESS TRADES 
HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT 
THE BEAUTY CULTURE TRADES 
GARMENT MACHINE OPERATION TRADES 
ee 
ENGLISH, CULTURAL COURSES, and THE 
MUSIC SCHOOL fer SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
ee 
Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening, or 
as short unit courses 
ee 


EMPHASIS ON PLACEMENT 
Special Living Rates for Out-of-Town Students 
Fall Term Begins Sept. 12 
179 W. 137th St., New York, N. ¥. Audubon 38-7900 





TEACHERS and STUDENTS 


who want to earn 


MONEY 


during vacation, should write to 


THE CRISIS 


Circulation Manager 
69 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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FISK 


UNIVERSITY 


The College 
The Music School 
Graduate Department 


Summer Quarter, 1932 
for Graduate and 
Senior Students 


For Particulars, Address The Dean 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 





St. Mary’s School 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, 
under the direction of the sisters of St, 
Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
6138 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 







CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making income tax 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 

respondence students. 


85 West 118th St.. New York City 















THE 

AGRICULTURAL 

AND TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 


at GREENSBORO, N. C. 


(Co-Educational ) 


Recognized as a standard college by N. C. 
Department of Education, the Board of 
Regents of the State of N. Y., the Ameri- 
ean Medical Association, the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 





AN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, with 


and Home Economics; 


with courses leading to degrees in Sci- 
ence, Education and Business Adminis- 
tration ; 





tion; 


ten trades. 


For further information write 


President F. D. BLUFORD 
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courses leading to degrees in Agriculture 


AN ARTS AND SCIENCE COLLEGE, 


A TECHNICAL COLLEGE, with courses 
leading to degrees in Engineering, Build- 
ing Construction and Industrial Educa- 


A TRADE SCHOOL, offering courses in 


A. & T. College, Greensboro, N. C. 
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As the Eagle Soars 


In this failure there is no France, 
no Italy, no Germany, no America, 
no Great Britain apart from the rest 
of the world. There is nothing 
smaller than the world, there is 
nothing less than the system which 
is crumbling under our feet. None 
of us can stay out of the work of 
restoration and _ reconstruction, be- 
cause none of us can stay out of the 
miseries which are gathering about 
us.—Ramsay MacDonald at Lausanne. 











in 
de 
: wi 
As the Crow Flies : 
sc 
Mr. Roosevelt’s record on the Negro We have in mind several candidates Goethe died a hundred years ago. 2 
problem is clear. He hasn’t any. for the cross-country run. America has not yet learned to pro- fe 
e > nounce his name. 
F @ ce 
or Hoover " record on oe Negro Our first 3 cent stamp: Dear Nero, At this rate, in another generation, I¢ 
probiem ‘| not clear and in that respect tel]: where’s your fiddle. We need it. we shall be Associated U. S. Charity, d 
See es his record on everything is Incorporated; give till it blurts. B 
; . e [ 
You can’t beat American justice. Spend. If you’ve nothing to spend, [ 
Mr. Thomas’ record on the Negro Jersey police did not know the Lind- give; if you’ve nothing to give, beg; if d 
problem is logical in a painfully illogi- bergh kidnappers but pretended that you've nothing to beg—O come now! 
cal land. they were after them. Mr. Curtis of « d 
. Virginia did the same thing. The Every other Englishman is living on te 
The Republican Convention was POlice had him arrested and convicted. 4 pension paid by some_half-starved ‘ 
machine-made. The Democratic Con- e native and to ~~ ert ie e 
vention was a bargain-day sale. The - cia ae up, he yells: “GOD SA 
net result of both was nothing for us. ,q meres having grt GRACIOUS BREAD AND BUT- ; 
e home, where we pray God it will stay TER.” And so here’s hoping Ireland 
netiie sees it through. 
For whom shall we vote? All right, 6 ° ; 
now let me ask one. : s ; When Hindenburg called the Junk- 
| . In union there is weakness is the ers and shook his fists at the Socialists, ( 
doctrine of certain Jews and Negroes. he bit off more than all Europe could 
1 
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What do we need? A revenue tariff, 
preparation for peace, recognition of 
Russia and forgiveness of international 
debts. What are we promised? Free 
hee-, 

€ 


knows there’s no more 
re German turnip, but how 
to say it with dignity is the French 
problem. 


ad al 


That Peace Conference at Geneva 
must be working itself damned near to 
death. 

« 


Talk about whistling for courage; 
12,000,000 of us have no jobs and we’re 
holding Olympic games at Los Angeles. 


We seem dimly to remember that the 
League of Nations, armed with several 
notes from Mr. Stimson, started to 
make Japan do something sometime 
since. 

® 

The world moves even if it just 
turns round in the same place: Here 
is Mr. Ishii telling America to keep 
out of China and yet we have not 
mobilized the fleet and Mr. Hearst has 
escaped apoplexy. 


India is Silence so far as the As- 
sociated Press is concerned. After all, 
what is News when colored folk fight 
for freedom? 


chew. 
« 

We do not doubt that the enormous 
expense of assembling a million people 
amid world starvation, to contemplate 
the Holy Eucharist has its points. 
But we don’t see them and we don’t 
care who knows it. 

e 


Could we suggest anything better? 
We could. A hundred million thought- 
ful folk kneeling right where they are, 
and praying: “Oh God, stop war! 
Give us peace in our time! Disband 
all armies, scrap all navies! Disarm 
not thirty-three and one-third but one 
hundred per cent. Kill the Generals, 
shoot the Admirals, hang the munition 
makers. Amen!” 


The Crisis 






isis 
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| 









I. A. Derbigny 
Columbia 


HE questionnaire which THE 

Crisis sent out this year was limited 
in circulation and content by the current 
depression. The returns, however, 
would indicate that there were enrolled 
in American colleges and professional 
schools in the year 1931-1932, 20,277 
students of Negro descent, of whom 
19,256 were in college and 1,021 in pro- 
fessional schools. Of these, 2,123 re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts; 
194 the degree of Master of Arts; 7 the 
degree of Ph.D.; 17 the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws; 115 the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine; 40 the degree of 
Doctor of Dental Surgery and 30 the 
degree in Pharmacy. 

It is noticeable that the tide of stu- 
dents is turning from the private schools 
to schools supported by the state. This 
is seen in the great increase of college 
enrollment in the Tennessee A. and L., 
Prairie View, Southern, West Virginia 
State and Virginia State, and similar 
colored schools; and also in the colored 
enrollment in state universities of the 
North, like Ohio State, the University 
of Kansas, University of Iowa, the 
University of Illinois, and similar insti- 
tutions. 

_The colored graduate and profes- 
sional schools send these reports: 

Atlanta University with 69 students, 
granted 4 Master’s degrees. 

Meharry with 344 professional stu- 
dents, graduated 51 Doctors of Medi- 
cine, 17 Doctors of Dental Science, and 
9 Pharmacists. 

Howard with 608 professional and 
graduate students, granted the following 
degrees : 

18 Master’s of Art, 8 Bachelors of 
Theology, 17 Bachelors of Law, 55 
Doctors of Medicine, 17 Doctors of 
Dental Science and g Pharmacists. 


S. M. Nabrit 
Brown 


The Negro In American Colleges 


A Parade of 1932 Graduates 


Doctors of Philosophy 


R. P. Daniel 
Columbia 


Hampton 3 and Lincoln University, 
Pa., I. 

The details of enrollment and gradu- 
ates for the colored colleges are as 
follows: 

Colored Colleges 









Graduates- 
Number of Bachelor’s 
Colleges Students Degree 
EE Sac nena hae ddwekale sre 1574 238 
DE. Gci¢ccnnaneeesvaacees 889 103 
Fenmennes A. afd Tocescscvcccs 848 73 
PEE WORE hac-a:teasseceaveres 797 90 
SNE Bien inca ager easea'y oes 673 42 
West Virginia State .......... 647 77 
PO: sshascchuandeses Sanh 577 59 
Virginia State 575 61 
RRR 532 57 
Stowe Teachers 523 26 
PR iis i bees otek ido ouines wee 491 86 
State Teachers, Montgomery, Al 463 25 
Miner Teachers’ College, D. C.. 406 0 
DD: cccasceecncscecacteeess 391 26 
WED ceieeu da neksockecteesdee 360 25 
Agricultural and Technical, N. C. 338 31 
Virgin UMiOR cc ceccccscceecs 330 59 
Normal, Fayetteville, N. C...... 327 0 
Lincoln University, Pa......... 318 80 
State A. and M. Orangeburg, 

MGM bexeddci wowace lc tekgke 312 31 
IR sn 6G a 0% bine 06 6648 aoe 297 40 
PERSONNE occ tte dcciondssesene 296 41 
errr eee 296 36 
North Carolina, Durham........ 284 23 
RE Dec ekauee chase 64 OHedecews 271 23 
DEES TOU: ne ccveseedsccces 263 28 
Winston-Salem Teachers ....... 262 27 
a a Oe 261 57 
EY rao a Gieins wah Ga ees. 8 oa Set 237 31 
BE So catiracseaageesncees.cxs 223 9 
Talladega L aAnthie abs @laakn oraiog Sal 221 42 
Kentuc State . 220 17 
Lincoln, Missouri 210 27 
Livingstone ... 202 25 

pelman ...... 202 38 
DD. 6udiwcontehscc¥eene 4400 181 34 
Normal, Elizabeth City, N. C.. 181 0 
WE cv inccocedocnseneceenere 179 19 
Saint Augustine’s ............ 179 16 
State A and M Normal, Ala.... 151 0 
WEIIOR. ov cccccsedoccavccsss 146 43 
Aetaeess: State. ooccccccssccses 138 16 
PE <cneaudubaeeed ese ceece 116 17 
Maryland Normal ............. 112 0 
PEE ghee od ksdeebrewerrccencs 110 9 
CE PUCCIO nce secs ccsiacns 108 0 
TOAMMIOS a cccccccnsccsscccrese 98 18 
Arkansas Baptist .............. 60 10 
Virginia Theological ........... 52 6 
BEE 66.040 o8 be ag0s ss 006 Res e0 52 oe we 
REE Sevecdecebeassetecceuns 21 4 

TOE epeccvecdedeessseetss 16,918 1845 


If we take the colored colleges who 
graduated forty or more students, we 
have the following list of persons wh 
ranked their college classes: ' 


Gamr i i INE ad oe anca oes cman ebcenae Marie L. Taylor 
ted mn Theological Seminary grad NEN 4+ 60000 caheatn seentaes George C. Taylor 
uated 10 Bachelors of Divinity; Fisk Tennessee A. and I............ Geraldine P. Bennett 
granted 2 degrees of Master of Arts; southern:....ccscccrevsceseeee dicen te Mgnt 


August, 1932 


W. N. Rivers, Jr. 





W. M. Cobb 


Cornell Western Reserve 

West  Villale : Gitte ic iciciccoetidaoawe Jesse Branch 
TUNA in00 0: Se Kaden) Uncabarann Laura M. Crayton 
Be ere re Sarelda I. James 
MOIR 6:05 cviciccetennsent veseqene James T. King 
RS errr Laurence Reddic 
Wee CHG sc ccccesqnconcus Elsie M. Frazier 
Linen ‘Uelw,,. BAsenss<cnsaceneme Edward L. Mais 
GEES ccecnasntvcoctenvaccupeees Estelle Smith 
ESP PEE eT eee Milton K. Curry, Jr. 
Fonseen C. Satttisiccsscssscees Harry B. Rutherford 
TONER oc vic ce cesaege ss cvceee Coragreene Johnstone 
WG s n.ndn dt eccccesetekéanens John Harewood 


The large Northern institutions en- 
rolled Negro students and graduates as 
follows : Total 

Enrollment A.B. A.M. 





Ohio State University.......... 260 15 8 
Temple University, Pa.......... 210 8 
Columbia University, N. Y..... 100 18 43 
New York University.......... 165 5 6 
College of the City of New York 50 9 
University of Kansas 138 16 4 
Hunter College, New York..... 135 25 
University of Iowa.........+-. 135 5 9 
Colleges of the City of Detroit.. 121 7 
Indiana University ...........- 91 11 1 
Boston University ...........+. 89 10 7 
Western Reserve, Ohio......... 56 10 5 
CBeslin, ORES  <sccccseseecscus 44 1 1 
University of Nebraska........ 32 A 1 
Kansas State College.......... 28 2 
University of Cincinnati........ 75 23 36 
University of Illinois.......... 100 27 2 
University of Pennsylvania..... 35 5 9 
University of Pittsburgh........ 75 
University of California....... 25 6 0 
University of Michigan......... 60 7 10 
LAUR: cecccdccccdeeusctccnces 36 0 0 
PE ccsveuatOeehaeee Vawsdees 40 16 2 
University of Chicago.......... 35 8 2 
PO © ic cicsctseyteaverses 2135 238 146 


The following Northern institutions 
have between seven and fifteen colored 
students each, or a total of 143. 


Drew, New Jersey......+++. University of Minnesota 
International Y. M. C. A., Mass....Syracuse, N. Y. 
Brown, Rhode Island... .cccccccccccscccsscesss 


University of Colorado...........++ Simmons, Mass. 
Wade, CR on ocscencenecckcasaam Wellesley, Mass. 
Pennsylvania State...........++0- Northwestern, Ill. 
Purdue, Indiana..... University of Southern Calif. 


From these there were graduated in 
1932, 27 with the degree of A.B.; 14 
with the degree of A.M., and 1 with 
the degree of B.D. 

Twenty-one other colleges, including 
Radcliffe, Smith, Amherst, Bates, Bow- 
doin, Bryn Mawr, Dartmouth, Haver- 
ford, Mount Holyoke, Rutgers, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, Keuka College 
and others, enrolled sixty colored stu- 
dents, and granted in 1932, 13 Bache- 
lors degrees and 6 Masters degrees. 
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This would make the total enrollment 
in white colleges 2,338, with 278 gradu- 
ated with the Bachelors degree and 166 
with the Masters degree. 

Perhaps 25 to 50 other colored students 
and graduates are scattered in various 
colleges which we have not reached. 

The white professional schools are 
evidently narrowing the opportunity if 
not actually closing the door on Negro 
professional students. Only 9 Negroes 
during the last year have received the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine from 
these institutions: 2 each from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, New York 
University and the University of Penn- 
sylvania; and 1 each from Indiana Uni- 
versity, the State University of Iowa 
and Temple University, Penn. There 
were 6 Doctors of Dental Surgery; 2 
from Temple and 1 each from Colum- 
bia, the University of Minnesota, the 
University of Iowa and Tufts College. 
Six were graduated in Pharmacy; 2 
each at Columbia and Temple and 1 
each at the College of the City of De- 
troit and the University of Illinois. 

In Northern institutions there were 
the following records which deserve 
notice : 

It is reported that the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy has been conferred 
on colored students as follows: 


Ph.D. 


ORS <i. cninekckinaecebedbnsekeeeen ee 


Nabrit 
University of Chicago 


Robert ee Jason 


L. M. Crayton 
Ranking Student 
Tuskegee 


B. Ch. 


W. R. Strassner 
S.T.M. 
Newton Theological 


H. J. Green 


E, 


Ohio State 


M. Esters 
A.M. 
Drake 


Robert P. 2 A. Derbigny 

W. opeters Rivers, Jr. 
Harvard ert Percy Barnes 
NE: a» sinween eee Vernon acai ilkerson 
Western Reserve William M. Cobb 


Phi Beta Kappa 
Barnard College 
University of Sissseate 


Columbia 


Vera Joseph 
Mary L. Huff 


Sigma Xi 
Columbia 


Irving A. Debigny 
University of Minnesota 


Charles W. Buggs 
Vernon A. Wilkerson 


Ohio State University arry Green 


The following honorary degrees were 
conferred on colored men: 

By Bates College on John Hope, President of 
Atlanta University, the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

By Rutgers College on Paul Robeson, the degree 
of Master of Arts. 

By Colgate University on Samuel H. Archer, 
President of Morehouse College, the degree of Doctor 
ot Divinity. 

By Berea College on Wallace Battle, the degree 
of Doctor of Literature. 

At the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the Vice President wrote 
F. A. Gregory: “The Department has 
been delighted to have contact with so 
excellent a student as you have proved 
to be.” Gregory, while a student at the 
Case School of Applied Science in 
Cleveland, was elected to the Honorary 
Engineering Fraternity, Tau Beta Pi. 
The National Council repudiated his 
election because he was of Negro 
descent. 

At Drew University, a colored fresh- 
man holds one of the four trustees 
scholarships. “We are proud of our 
colored students at Drew and the record 
they have made.” 


Vera Joseph 
Phi Beta Kappa 
Barnard 


N. L. 5 tiaaa 
M.S. 


Northwestern 


Ranking Student 
Knoxville 


C. M. Brooks 
M.B.A. 
New York U. 


At Harvard, W. S. Baskerville, won 
the Boylston Speaking Prize in 1931, 
and held two university scholarships. 
J. E. Moseley held a _ University 
scholarship and graduated Cum Laude. 
W. E. Harrison won the third Bowdoin 
Prize in 1931; held two University 
scholarships, and graduated Cum Laude. 
Frank M. Snowden held four Univer- 
sity scholarships ; won the first Bowdoin 
Prize in 1932 and graduated Cum 
Laude. R. S. Watson was graduated 
with the degree of Bachelor of Laws, 
Magna Cum Laude. H. V. Richardson 
won the Speaking Prize in the Divinity 
School. 

At Hunter College, Lydy Winters 
represented the college at the inter- 
collegiate poetry reading at Wellesley. 
Lula Burton was Secretary of the col- 
lege branch of the National Honorary 
English Fraternity. Dorothy Williams 
was Assistant Editor of the college 
newspaper. Elizabeth McDougal was 
publicity manager of the debating soci- 
ety. Oris Jones was Secretary of the 
Classical Honorary Fraternity and was 
granted an Honors course in Latin. 


At the University of Illinois, Mar- 
garet E. Clem was an Honor Student 
for four years and winner of the 
Scholarship Key. Eloise M. Spurlock 
was an Honor Student for three years. 


The Reverend L. R. Mitchell of Cin- 
cinnati received the Graduate Degree 


J. T. King 
Ranking Student 
Morgan 
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H. B. Rutherford 
Ranking Student 
Johnson Smith 


in Theology at the rooth and final Com- 
mencement at Lane Seminary. 

At the University of Minnesota, 
Mary L. Huff was elected to the Phi 
Beta Kappa and graduated Magna Cum 
Laude. 

At New York University, Robert 
Brittingham of the Department of 
Music Education “has one of the high- 
est records of any of the students of 
the school.” 


At Oberlin College, Mrs. Shirley G. 
McCanns, a sophomore, wrote an opera, 
“Tom, Tom,” which has been produced 
with notable success in Cleveland. Jules 
Bledsoe and Charlotte Murray took the 
leading roles, assisted by 500 colored 
persons, before an audience of 1,500. 
Mary Garden and Vicki Baum were en- 
thusiastic of their praise. (See page 258) 

When the degrees were conferred at 
Oberlin, a spectator writes: 


A slight restlessness rippled over the audi- 
ence, but as I leaned in my seat there came 
an almost imperceptible pause in the line. 
Something in the president’s voice suggested 
the catching of a breath as he called the name 
“Joseph Sandy Himes, Jr.” In the utter 
stillness which followed there walked across 
the platform a slender, brown figure. He 
received his little book and then over his 
shoulders was fitted the beautiful hood of the 
Master of Arts. The dean of the college left 
his place and with light fingers on his arm 
walked with him to the edge of the platform; 
at the foot of the stairs a professor stood with 
uplifted hand, for Joseph Sandy Himes, Jr., 


G. P. Bennett 
Ranking Student 
Tenn. A. and I. Fisk 





L. D. Reddick 
Ranking Student 


twenty-four year old Negro, Phi Beta Kappa, 
Magna cum laude graduate of Oberlin in the 
class of 1931, is blind. 

At Ohio State University, Gertrude 
Scott was elected to the “Chimes,” an 
Honorary Scholarship Society. Clyde 
Minor was elected to the Alpha Kappa 
Delta, an Honorary Sociology Society. 
Harry J. Green, Jr., stood at the head 
of his class in Chemical Engineering, 
and was elected to the Sigma Xi. 
Thomas W. Young, B.S. in Journalism 
and L.L.B., won a Wolfe Journalism 
Honor Medal. 

At Purdue University, Miss Delia 
Silance received $50 in gold as the most 
outstanding girl in the Science School. 
She has been on the Honor list for four 
years, 

At Yale University, Rachel R. Moore 
of the first year class was awarded the 
second entrance prize for piano playing. 

At the State University of Iowa, 
Ralph E. Byrd, a sophmore, shared the 
Lowden Prize in Mathematics with 
another student. 

Elmer E. Collins, in the College of 
Medicine, has stood at the head of his 
class for two and one-half years and 
was elected to the Alpha Omega Alpha 
Honorary Medical Fraternity. 

At Wellesley College, Miss Elizabeth 
Neill was on the highest Honor list for 
the freshman year and Miss A. W. 
Phillips on the second list. Miss Belle 


M. L. Huff 
Phi Beta Kappa 


Minnesota 





J. Branche 
Ranking Student 
West Va. State 


C. Tobias, a graduate of Barnard and 
Phi Beta Kappa, won the Herman Prize 
in Biology and the Wellesley scholar- 
ship for graduate study as well as her 
Master’s degree. She had a straight 
“A” record in all subjects. 

Frank Horne, Dean of Fort Valley 
N. and I. School, received the degree of 
A.M. at the University of Southern 
California. He will act as Associate 
Director of the Vocational Guidance 
School of the University this summer 
and return to Fort Valley in September. 

A graduate of Achimota, Gold Coast, 
West Africa, has entered St. Peters 


Hall, Oxford. Achimota College 
receives $340,000 a year from the 
government. 


W. M. Cobb received the first Ph.D. 
at Western Reserve University ever 
conferred upon a Negro. His work was 
done in Anatomy under Dr. T. Wingate 
Todd. “The results of this work 
emphasize the influence of accessible 
environmental influences in the develop- 
ment of a good human animal, rather 
than uncontrollable hereditary factors. 
It is this feature which is of value to 
the Negro because as the evidence con- 
tinues to accumulate it will not only 
constitute positive refutation of infer- 
ences of Negro stock inferiority by such 
men as Beane, Hrdlicka, Holmes, etc., 
but definitely indicate the direction and 
practical character of efforts at improv- 





I. M. Martin 
M.B.A. 
Pennsylvania 


August, 1932 


E. T. Perry 
A.M. 


Columbia 


A. E. Sykes 
AM 


Columbia 


J. S. Himes, Jr. H. A. Davis 
A.M. A.M. 
Oberlin Radcliffe 
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ing the quality of Man as an organism.” 
Dr. Cobb goes to Howard University to 
teach Anatomy. 

At the University of Chicago, Mrs. 
Frances McLemore was Research As- 
sistant to Professor Gostell of the 
Political Science Department, where a 
group of Negro students are studying 
the Negro in Politics in Chicago. Miss 
Mabel Byrd is the first colored student 
to live in the Women’s Residence Halls. 
Dudley Woodard has maintained a 
remarkable record in the Graduate De- 
partment of Physics and is also a 
notable athlete. He will probably receive 
his Ph.D. in Physics at the end of the 
summer quarter. 

In athletics, there were several out- 
standing Negroes: Dues and Lewis at 
the College of the City of Detroit, 
Thompson at Drake, Elizabeth Mc- 
Dougal and Mary Holloway at Hunter 
College, Crank at Loyola, Brown and 
Belle at Ohio State University, John 
Brooks at Chicago, and Baskerville at 
Harvard. 

Negro colleges record buildings, gifts 
and state recognition as follows: 

At the Tennessee A. and I. College, 
Nashville, a new Women’s Vocational 
Building which will cost completed, 
$250,000; a Men’s Vocational Building 
to cost $150,000, is in process of erec- 
tion. There are plans for a new Ad- 
ministration Building and several other 
buildings. At Prairie View, Texas, an 
Educational Building costing $70,000. 
At the A. and T. College, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, an Administration 
3uilding costing with equipment 
$160,000. At Virginia State College, 
Petersburg, a dining room with modern 
equipment, to seat 1,500 students. A 
new classroom and Administration 


(Will you please turn to page 268) 


Distinguished Students 
First Column, Men 
Read from the top down 


W. H. James, A.M., Boston U.; T. W. 

Young, L.L.B. and Honor Medal, Ohio State; 

L. Hawkins, A. M., Columbia; F. A. 

Gregory, M. S., Mass. I. T.; W. T. Dixon, 
A.M., Columbia. 


Second Column, Women 
D. Silance, B.S., Ranking Student, Purdue; 
L. J. Bullock, A.M., Boston U.; E. M. 
Frazier, Ranking Student, Va. Union; G. B. 
Rivers, A.M., Cornell; M. B. Whiting, 
Ranking Student, Prairie View. 


Third Column, Women 


C. L. Howard, A.M., Middlebury; A. M. 

Terry, A.M., Wittenberg; B. C. Tobias, A.M., 

Wellesley; V. I. Greene, A.M., Western 

Reserve; M. E. Clem, A.B., Honor Student, 
U. of Ill. 


Fourth Column, Men 


E. A. Kendall, Ranking Student, M.D., 

Meharry; A. D. Smith, M.S., Columbia; 

C. A. Proctor, M.S., Atlanta; John Hope, 

II, A.M., Brown; J. J. Seabrook, Jr., L.L.M., 
Boston U. 
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Youth Takes a Hand in Mississippi 


OW and then the older generation 
over-steps the limit of common 
good-taste, to say nothing of that 
courtesy for which the South is justly 
given credit, and displays a reversion to 
uncouth and primitive manners which 
might be expected among crude savages. 
But ‘let us not insult such backward 
ples, who often display a remark- 
able degree of generosity and fine sense 
of the fitness of things worthy of the 
cavaliers. 

It is doubtful, however, whether one 

could discover among the savage tribes 
of Asia or Africa as shocking a piece 
of raw lack of good-manners as was 
displayed recently by the administration 
of the Mississippi State College for 
Women. Then youth stepped in and 
took a hand, revealed what many of us 
are aware is growing among college 
men and women in the South, a sense 
of fairness and justice backed by 
dauntless courage—an attempt to undo 
in part the ill-bred and bigoted dis- 
courtesy of the elder generation. 
- About the middle of May, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association at 
Mississippi State College for Women 
invited Dr. George Washington Carver 
to deliver a lecture on a scientific sub- 
ject, a field in which he is one of 
America’s outstanding authorities. 

On the evening on which he was to 
speak, just a few hours before the time 
at which the meeting was scheduled, the 
college administration announced that 
no student would be allowed to attend 
such a meeting, and that Dr. Carver 
would be forbidden to step foot on the 
campus. The Y.W.C.A. made immedi- 
ate efforts to hold the meeting off the 
campus, at which juncture the adminis- 
tration ordered every student confined 
to the limits of the campus so that no 
student might attend the lecture. What 
an environment in which to receive 
“higher education !” 

Miss Jane Nielson, managing editor 
of the college paper, and an outstanding 
leader among the undergraduates then 
stepped in and revealed the quality of 
southern college students in such a 
crisis, In the first issue, after this most 
disgraceful behaviour on the part of the 
college administration, she wrote the 
following editorial. It may cost her the 
rest of her college course at the M.S.C. 
but it deserves the Pulitzer Prize for 
the best editorial in 1932. Here is Miss 
Nielson’s editorial : 


Unwelcome Interference 4 


He has been honored with membership in 
the British Royal Society of Arts; Edison 


August, 1932 


By S. RALPH HARLOW 
Professor in Smith College 


George W. Carver was born in 
Missouri in 1864; educated at Iowa 
State College, where he taught for 
some time, and finally became a 
teacher at Tuskegee Institute and 
Director of Agricultural Research in 
1896. He was awarded the Spin- 
garn Medal in 1923, and his work in 
agricultural research has attracted at- 
tention throughout the country. He 
has lectured at many universities, 
particularly white institutions in the 
South. Recently, he was invited to 
lecture at the Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women, and the result is 
told by a professor at Smith College 
in this article. 


Hall Johnson and His 
Negro Choir 


By MARY OWEN LEWIS 


Great brown evocative hands 

Lifting and pulling the music 

Out of the strong brown throats, 

Urgent hands, 

You play the blended choir of men and 
women 

As if they were one guitar 

Played by a master gypsy. 


You draw them out to frenzied wail, 

You make them shudder, croon and fail. 
You thin them down to a broken cry. 
You swell them to a boom! 

And then they die 

Away; to break out in a sudden call 

Of tenor or soprano, leaving all 

The level choir to climb a golden stair; 
And take the key to Glory, hanging there! 


wanted to have him in his laboratory; think- 
ing business men all over the South respect 
his opinions. The Y.M.C.A. at Mississippi 
State College and at Ole Miss invited him to 
speak on their campuses, and large, enthusi- 
astic crowds attended the lectures. 


Yet the girls at M.S.C.W. were forbidden 
to even hear Dr. George Washington Carver 
who had been invited to this college by the 
Y.W.C.A. especially to speak to them. 


The discourtesy to a distinguished guest 
was bad enough; even worse was the fact 
that girls, who for more than two weeks had 
been looking forward to hearing him, were 
denied the opportunity of hearing one of the 
most intelligent and outstanding men in the 
agricultural and scientific circles of the South 
today. 

Had there been even the slightest objection 
raised by any member of the student body to 
having as a guest of the college a member of 
the Negro race, the discourtesy to which we 
have been forced might have had a very slight 
justification. College students are not radical, 
but at least we are broad-minded enough to 
express our whole-hearted admiration for a 
Negro whose accomplishments are as remark- 
able as those of Dr. Carver. Unfortunately, 
certain influential citizens of Columbus are 
hampered by a very narrowminded race 
prejudice. As long as they are contented to 
keep such opinions to themselves, we have 
nothing to say about them. But when our 
students are forced to suffer from the narrow- 
minded prejudices of others with which we 
have no sympathy, we have a definite right to 
protest. 


Dr. Carver was coming to speak to us on 
Science, one of the most impersonal of sub- 
jects. He had been warned that in coming 
to Mississippi he ran the risk of being mobbed, . 
but he was willing to come anyway, and only 
in Columbus has there been any expression 
of antipathy because of his color. Dr. Carver 
has devoted his life work to helping the 
South; his plan is to release the Southerners 
from their bondage to cotton by developing 
other agricultural interests. Surely the 
people of Mississippi, of Columbus—are in as 
great a need of such agricultural relief as 
any state in the South. The Negro scientist 
was to make not one penny from his Missis- 
sippi lectures—in our case $13.00 covered his 
expenses. 


The reason for refusing to allow Dr. Carver 
to come on the campus was given by the 
influential citizens was almost childishly pre- 
posterous—if Dr. Carver should come to the 
college there might be a race riot. Yet none 
of the influential citizens were at all concerned 
when a convention recently was entertained 
on the campus and a number of the gentlemen 
became synthetically over-exhilarated. 


M.S.C.W. would have been honored to have 
received Dr. Carver as a guest-speaker; un- 
fortunately what would have been a welcomed 
honor became an enforced disgrace. 


Thus does southern youth assert itself 
in the face of the stupid and bigoted 
behavior of the older generation. May 
the day soon come when the youth of 
this generation arrive at positions of 
trusted leadership that justice and fair- 
play may increase in relations between 
the races. 
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Ralph Metcalfe 


OW many of the Negro athletes 

on the college teams of the coun- 
try are likely to be wearing the United 
States shield in the 1932 Olympic games 
in California this summer ? 

At the time of the writing of this 
article nearly all the preliminary trials 
have been held. The big relays and the 
sectional games are over. The colored 
lads have registered their marks and it 
is possible to make some estimate of 
their chances. 


Metcalfe, Tolan, Beatty 


Three men have been named as “sure 
shots” for the United States Olympic 
team by five sports writers of leading 
colored papers. They are Metcalfe, 
Tolan and Beatty. Others get credit, 
but there is unanimous opinion on the 
Big Three. 

Powerful Ralph Metcalfe, the ebony 
phantom of Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, is first choice of white and 
colored sports writers. The long, rangy, 
180-pound flier, formerly a school-boy 
sensation with the Tilden (Chicago) 
high school track team, has been break- 
ing records all spring. He has tied the 
world’s record for the 100-yard dash, 
broken the records for the 100-meter 
and the 200-meter dashes. He is a lithe, 
bronze giant standing 5 feet 11 inches 
and has earned his way to the top by 
either tying or beating the best white 
and colored boys in the country. 

“Ralph Metcalfe, 22-year-old sopho- 
more at Marquette University,” says 
Frank (“Fay”) Young, news editor of 
the Kansas City Call and former sports 
editor of the Chicago Defender, “is al- 
most a sure shot to not only place, but 
to win the 1oo-meter dash.” 
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Negro Athletes at the Olympic Games 


By ROY WILKINS 


WILL THEY MAKE IT? 


Here are the Negro athletes 
who are likely to make the U. S. 
Olympic team. It is like picking 
a race horse, says one writer, but 
maybe 


Ralph Metcalfe, Eddie Tolan, 
sprints; Eugene Beatty, hurdles; 
Willis Ward, Howard Spencer, 
high jump; Eugene Gordon, John 
Brooks, broad jump; George Wil- 


liams, javelin throw; Richard 


Carter, flyweight boxing. 





Bill Gibson, veteran sports editor of 
the Afro-American picks Eddie Tolan 
to win the 100 meters, but says. 


‘International 


Eddie Tolan 


“Metcalfe should be the class of the 
200-meter dash . . . and unless he breaks 
a leg or is weighted down with a ball 
and chain, he will shake the dust in the 
faces of all his rivals.” 

To these opinions, Randy Dixon of 
the Philadelphia Tribune, adds: 

“TI feel that the mantle of speed that 
has cloaked the great Ralph Metcalfe of 
Marquette and Eddie Tolan of Detroit 
establishes them as ‘sure shots’ in the 
100- and 200-meter sprints as well as 
shows them to be boys who can take 
the sprint relays also.” 


The Midnight Express 

The fleet, stocky Eddie Tolan, known 
variously as the Michigan Flier, the 
Spectacled Speedster and the Midnight 
Express, who won world fame as a 





member of the University of Michigan 
track team, is picked by all observers as 
a member of the U. S. Olympics team. 

Tolan, whose specialty is the dash, is 
expected to win or place in the 100- and 
200-meter races and to be a mainstay in 
the sprint relays. The chunky speedster, 
whose short legs virtually pump him to 
victory in the dashes, has been training 
faithfully, trying to correct his one 
fault, which is slow starting. He is said 
to be in better condition than ever and 
to have gathered the necessary speed in 
taking off. Recently he was clocked in 
the amazing time of 10.3 seconds for 
the 100-meter dash, although in ex- 
planation, the officials at Ann Arbor 
stated he had a slight wind at his back. 

Although all the writers recognize 
him as a slow starter and a whirlwind 
finisher, they agree with Thomas J. 
Anderson, of the Amsterdam News, 
who says: 

“Of the twelve Negro entries in the 
finals‘ at Palo Alto, Calif., in July, the 
writer picks not more than six to sur- 
vive . . . and of these six, three, Met- 
calfe, Tolan and Beatty, are sure to be 
competitors in the games.” 

So the international crowd in the 
great California stadium once more is 
likely to see short black legs flying and 
the Pacific sunlight glinting off taped 
spectacles as the Midnight Express 
flashes by for Uncle Sam. 


Beatty, Gordon, Ward 


Everett Beatty, Michigan State 
Normal hurdler, former track star of 
Cass Tech high school of Detroit, is 
the third member of the Negro Big 
Three, picked to make the team and win 
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George Williams 
The Crisis 
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ints for America. Beatty broke the 
Penn relays record this spring for the 
4oo-meter hurdles, topping the sticks in 
53-3 seconds. He has been clocked in 
the distance at 52.9 seconds. 

Although he picks Beatty to make a 
good showing, Frank Young is cautious 
about making claims, and points to the 
fine performances of two white stars, 
George Saling, of the University of 
Iowa and Jack Keller of Ohio State 
University. 

Ed Gordon, former captain of the 
University of Iowa track team, is picked 
by Bill Gibson for the broad jump over 
John Brooks, the year’s sensation, who 
hails from the University of Chicago. 
Gibson thinks he is a more consistent 
and seasoned performer than Brooks. 
His experience as a member of the 1928 
Olympic team is expected to count. 
Frank Young, however, who is closer to 
Brooks, gives him the edge over Gordon 
and points to his junior A.A.U. and 
Drake relays records. Young, however, 
along with other writers, believes thet S. 
Cator, the Haitian jumper, who won the 
1928 Olympic event with 26 feet % 
inch, will win in California. 

A new name has crashed into the 
sports news columns this year from that 
factory of great athletes, the University 
of Michigan. Willis Ward, freshman 
wonder at Ann Arbor, gets the rating 
in the high jump over Howard Spencer 
of Geneva (Pa.) college by virtue of 
his jump of 6 feet, 7% inches this 
spring. Spencer, who jumps with one 
foot bare, and who took the Penn 
relays event, is also given a chance to 
place on the U. S. team. Ward’s mark, 
however, is more than two inches higher 
than the present Olympic record. 


A Hampton Man and Others 


John Louis Clarke, sports editor of 
the Norfolk Journal and Guide, voices 
the hopes of all the writers when he 
says of George Williams, Hampton 
javelin tosser : 

“Being a Virginian by adoption, I am 
pleased that in Williams, a Negro school 
is likely to be represented favorably at 
the games. His recent 215-foot javelin 
throw at Chicago marks him as sound 
timber.” 

Every writer has a good word for 
Williams and he will carry the fervent 
good wishes of a host of admirers as he 
enters the trials. If he makes the team 
it will be the first time an athlete from 


: International 
Everett Beatty 


a Negro college has won a berth on the 
American Olympics team. 

Richard Carter, flyweight boxer of 
the Salem Crescent club, New York 
City, is the only amateur boxer of color 
wo is expected to make the team. 
Randy Dixon predicts the little lad will 
make the grade. 

Other athletes mentioned as having 
some chances of placing on the team are 
Jimmy Johnson, Illinois Normal, 
sprints; John Lewis, Detroit City Col- 
lege, and Amsden Oliver, Dayton, O., 
schoolboy, hurdles; Booker Brooks, 
University of Michigan, discus throw; 
Miss Louise Stokes, Malden, Mass., 
sprints. Oliver is very young and has 
been out all season with a pulled 
tendon; Brook’s best toss is about 14 
feet under the record; and Miss Stokes 
will have plenty of very fast white 
competition if she should be able to 
journey from New England to the coast 
for the trials. 


The Money Jinx 


Frank Young and John Clarke, both 
practical, sound a note of warning on 
the jinx of money. The American 
Olympic committee is short of funds 
and Clarke points out that in curtailing 
expenses, Negro athletes are likely to be 
dropped first. Young declares what 
every “insider” knows and that is that 
white athletes after they leave college, 
are taken on by white atlidetic clubs who 
pay their expenses. The Negro public 
does nothing for its great stars after 
graduation and thus good colored ath- 
letes often are not financially able to 
train themselves and get railroad fare 
to the games. 


Fourah Bay College 


N 1926 there took place in West 
Africa, a centenary of first import- 


ance to the Negro race. It is a singu- 
lar commentary upon the division of 
African peoples that this hundredth 
anniversary of Fourah Bay College was 
practically unnoticed in the United 
States, and of the more than 50 Negro 
American Universities with 16,000 
enrolled college students, not a single 
cne was invited to take part in this 
centenary. 

Nevertheless, Fourah Bay College is 
a land mark in Negro education. It is 
perhaps the oldest Negro college still in 
existence, if we except certain‘ Moham- 
medan institutions of vast size and 
influence but of doubtful rank. The 
college department of this institution 
was first opened in 1827, but the earlier 
institution of which it was a continu- 
ation was founded in 1816 with 300 
black boys and girls in its elementary 
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departments. It was supported by gifts 
from England and its first principal 
was a German Lutheran. 

The Church Missionary Society of 
England soon became interested and 
started out to turn this institution into 
a regular college which should teach the 
“Classics, Arabic and other languages.” 
The institution became a seminary in 
1818, was removed to another location 
in 1820, and was about to collapse in 
1826. Then it took on new life. The 
estate of a former governor at Fourah 
Bay in the colony of Sierra Leone was 
purchased.and with four students of 
college grade, the institution reopened 
in 1827 as Fourah Bay College. The 
first student enrolled was Samuel Adjai 
Crowther, afterward a Bishop of the 
Church of England. Crowther became 
eventually an instructor and later took 
part in the celebrated Niger expedition. 
A new building was begun with 


rafters formed, for the most part, from 
the masts of condemned slave ships. In 
1856, Arabic was added to the course 
of study and while the number of 
colored students remained small, the 
institution grew steadily. In 1876 
occurred the next great step forward 
when the college was affiliated with 
Durham College in England and thus 
obtained a recognized scholastic stand- 
ing. Then began a determined agita- 
tion among educated West Africans to 
transform Fourah Bay College into a 
real “University of West Africa.” The 
college had sent forth scores of lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, merchants and trad- 
ers and they demanded something more 
than an institution for the training of 
missionaries. Bishop James Johnson, 
Dr. E. W. Blyden, a colored Lieutenant 
Governor and a Negro Surgeon Major 
in the Medical service united to demand 
(Will you please turn to page 268) 
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“ALONG THE COLOR LINE” IN 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





POLITICS 


Grand Old Flapdoodle 


The plank of the Grand Old Party hav- 
ing to do with the Negro is merely 
“flapdoodle” according to Walter White, 
secretary of the NACCP. In a statement 
to the press, which he made since the 
convention, White insisted that 
“the profession of 70 years of friendship for 
the Negro becomes ironic in view of the 
party’s record of lily-whiteism, the endorse- 
ment of the Hawaii lynching, the failure to 
appoint Negroes to important office, the at- 
tempt to ram Judge Parker down the throats 
of the people, and the segregation of Gold 
Star mothers on the pilgrimage to European 
battlefields.” 


Roscoe Simmons, Orator 


Spellbinder Simmons, on the floor of the 
Republican convention electrified his audi- 
ence with some old-time oratory, in his 
speech seconding the nomination of Her- 
bert Hoover on the GOP ticket. Typical 
words, phrases follow: 


“matchless Republican party . . . deathless 


Lincoln . . . Father Time writing on the 
brightest page of fame . . . dipping his pen 
into the dew of truth... Hoover .. . answers 


the expectations of grandest motherhood .. . 
he is the only hero that the bloodless way 
of a public opinion has produced in his cen- 
tury ... he is the full bloom of the intrepid 
youth of our land, . Sa 





Seconder Simmons, 
“I Spoke to Lincoln” 


Anti-discrimination 


In the House of Representatives last 
fortnight was introduced by Joseph Crail 
(Rep. Cal.) a bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion on account of race or color in em- 
ployment under contracts for public 
buildings. 

The bill requires that every contract 
for or on behalf of the United States 
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contain a provision by which the con- 
tractor agrees not to discriminate against 
any citizen of the United States, who is 
qualified and available. 


Penalty for violation of the provision 
of the contract prohibiting discrimination 
on account of race or color would be de- 
duction from the amount payable to the 
contractor by the United States under the 
contract of $5.00 for each person for 
each calendar day during which such per- 
son was discriminated against. 


Most recent and flagrant case of dis- 
crimination under government contract is 
famed Hoover Dam at Boulderdam, Col- 
orado, where per cent of Negro work- 
men is less than .004. 


Socialist Crosswaith 


Formerly active in the Pullman Porters’ 
Union, Socialist Frank R. Crosswaith (of 





_ Frank Crosswaith, 
Socialists’ Lieutenant Governor 


New York City) is now slated on his 
party’s ticket for Lieutenant Governor of 
the State of New York. This nomination 
was made at the New York State Social- 
ist Convention held at Utica, N. Y., 
July 2-3-4. 

Socialist Crosswaith has been a member 
of the Socialist Party for 18 years; last 
year, toured the country in their interest 
and lectured at 40 colleges; last winter, 
taught Socialism at the Rand School of 
Social Science, New York City. Is al- 
ready busy campaigning for election. 


NAACP Plank 


Stalwart champion Earl Dickinson 
(Illinois attorney) exercised his rights as 
delegate to the Democratic Conventian by 
presenting resolutions from the NAACP 
to the Platform Committee. Proposed 
but unadopted plank reads. 

Recognizing the existence of a world crisis 
in which all races and groups of mankind 





must cooperate to preserve civilization, the 
Democratic Party herewith declares itself 
and pledges the Party against discrimination 
by reason of race, creed or color, as being 
outdated, barbarous, unscientific and un- 
American. 






































































































NAACP’S Dickinson 
No Lily White for him! 


To Negro citizens the party pledges its 
opposition to the “White Primary” movement 
and offers full and untrammelled participa- 
tion in party councils, conventions, primary 
elections and all phases of party activity with- 
out discrimination of race or color. 

The Party will oppose all discrimination 
against Negroes in employment by the gov- 
ernment or on projects financed wholly or in 
part by federal funds; in the administration 
of unemployment relief, whether financed by 
federal appropriations or through local funds. 
And the party will favor the identification of 
civil service applicants by finger printing 
rather than by the photograph system under 
which Negroes are now discriminated against. 

The Party pledges itself to procure admis- 
sion on a basis of complete equality, and of 
merit alone, of Negroes to all branches of the 
armed forces of the United States, including 
the Military Academy at West Point, the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, and the Coast 
Guard Academy at New London. 

The Party pledges itself to bring about an 
end to the barbarous crime of lynching 
whereby law is dethroned and the mob is 
made judge and executioner, and to enact a 
federal law for this purpose. 

The Party pledges itself to the complete 
restoration of the independence of Haiti, in- 
cluding the withdrawal of United States armed 
forces now stationed there and restoration of 
full financial autonomy to the Haitian repub- 
lic; to oppose the control of Hawaii by the 
Navy or other government agency which 
would deprive the Hawaiians of self-govern- 
ment; and to leave to the Republic of Liberia 
full freedom in working out its problems. 

The Party further pledges itself to sce to 
it that federal funds appropriated for home 
building, farm loans and education are ex- 
pended under safeguards against any discrimi- 
nation on the ground of race, creed or color. 


The Crisis 
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“ALONG THE COLOR LINE” IN 





FOREIGN NEWS 





AFRICA 


Unconquered Lion 


Haile Selassie, emperor of Abyssinia, 
last month quelled a rebellion engineered 
by the former boy emperor, Lidj Yassu, 
who had been deposed 15 years ago, 
escaped from his mountain prison garbed 
in women’s clothes, collected a crew of dis- 
gruntled soldiery, attempted a coup-d’etat. 

Yassu’s escape, his preparations for the 
revolt, recall his unusual history and the 
intriguing part he has played in the recent 
life of Ethiopia. In 1913, after his grand- 
father, Menelik II died, Lidj succeeded to 
the throne. 

Unfortunately, his later travels led him 
into Mohammedan lands, whereas Abys- 
sinia is exclusively a Christian nation. 
His enemies at home spread the report 
that Lidj was adopting the faith of 
Mohammed, that all good Christians 
would be beheaded, that the churches 
would be violated, desecrated, destroyed. 
Upon his return from his extensive tour, 
embattled natives led by embittered clergy 
rose up against Lidj, dragged him from 
his royal quarters, and, blindfolded, led 
him away to his desolate prison in the 
mountain fastness of Northern Abyssinia. 
There he remained for more than 15 
years, with the darkness and the gloom 
of his cavelike home slowly seeping into 
the marrow of his ageing bones. 

Lidj’s friends, however, had never given 
up hope of once again restoring to the 
throne of Abyssinia its once rightful ruler. 
For over a decade, in the greatest sworn 
secrecy, plans, schemes, plots were 
hatched. The original band of 13 re- 
tainers swelled gradually until it numbered 
well over 550 strong. And a few weeks 
ago, while his ragged guards dozed in the 
blinding tropical sun, Lidj Yassu and his 
group marched from the prison strong- 
hold on their way to the capital city. 


Uganda 3-4116 


Telephone service to points in South 
Africa is now available: From New York 
to Cape Town, a typical call, the circuit 
would be about 9,500 miles in length and 
would cost, for the first 3 minutes of small 
talk about the weather and how is Aunt 
Mary, $48, with $16 additional for every 
other minute. 

The trans-Atlantic radiotelephone office 
of the American Tel. & Tel. has made ar- 
rangements with the British Post Office 
whereby all calls from America to Africa 
will be handled over its lines without extra 
duty or tariff, thus making the calls prac- 
tically negligible in cost (to Aunt Mary). 


Snatched from the Briny 

Five hundred Negroes, passengers on 
the Spanish steamer “Teide” were rescued 
from salty graves 70 miles off the west 
coast of Africa, last month, when they 
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were picked up from the wreckage of their 
ship which had foundered on the danger- 
ous shoals and reefs abounding in those 
waters. 

En route from San Carlos, Spain to 
Spanish Guiana, the “Teide,” 4,000 ton, 
26 year old ‘sea-scow’ proved unseaworthy 
after 4 days in open water. Captain 
Rodriguez, former maritime expert to the 
royal family at Madagascar, realized his 
difficulty, attempted emergency beaching 
on one of the Fernando Po islands. His 
limited knowledge of the strange waters 
led to the grounding of his ship upon the 
reefs, its destruction by mountainous 
waves. 


Medical Report 


The annual report (for 1932) on the 
general health of the Gold Coast com- 
munity recently published, indicates: 
cases of malaria......... 20% increase 


MOE rans c5ardiacads 300% increase 
RRP RINOGES 56505 53 siaccivind 30% increase 
venereal disease ......... 25% decrease 


over last year. 





Descriptive 


A French Colonial school-boy writes an 
opinion about the Cow: 


The cow is a mammal and tamed; she has six 
sides, right, left, front, back, top and bottom. At 
the back end there is a tail from which hangs a 
plume with which she drives off the flies so that they 
cannot fall in the milk. The head has for its aim, 
to have horns and that the mouth can be somewhere. 
The horns are there for horning, the mouth for chew- 
ing a cud. Under the cow hangs the milk, and it is 
arranged to be milked. When people milk, the milk 
comes, and there is never an end to the reserve. I 
have never learned how she makes more and more 
milk. The cow has a good odor, one can smell her from 
far away; it is for this reason that there is fresh air 
out in the country. The mister cow is called a beef; 
he is not a mammal. The cow does not eat much, but 
what she eats, she eats it twice that is why she has 
always enough, When she is hungry she chews a 
cud and when she does not say anything, that is 
when her stomach is full of food. 


HAITI 


Monument 


To conserve “a monument* now in 
ruins which is considered to be a master- 
piece of Negro genius,” American Negroes 
are asked for contributions, subscriptions, 
through an appeal issued by President 
Stenio Vincent of Haiti. 








































































Christophe’s Citadel 
Mightiest, Most Magnificent 


* Mariners who come into the harbor of Cape 
Haitien, take bearings on clear days, from the 
Citadel of Christophe, gigantic fortress begun by 
Emperor Dessalines in 1804, and finished by King 
Christophe after 15 years of continuous labors. 
Built on the crown of an impregnable mountain 
peak, it is a fortress that even from the sea, 20 
miles away, looms in majestic silhouette against the 
sky, broods above the shouldering hills and jungles of 
the tropical island, lonely, isolated, deserted for 110 
years. It is larger and more massive than the 
Tower of London, and is the most impressive struc- 
ture ever conceived by a Negro’s brain, or executed 
by Negro hands. 

Under Henri Christophe’s supervision, engineer 
Henry Besse evolved a design whereby the fortress 
took the shape of an irregular square, with walls 
ranging in height from 80 to 100 feet, and in thick- 
ness from 20 to 30 feet. The Citadel is at the very 
summit of a strenuous, three hours climb up a 
dizzy, dangerous trail. And in spite of the diffi- 
culties engendered at the time, a battery of 365 
huge, bronze cannon was dragged up the precipitous 
slopes of the mountain, and placed in strategic posi- 


tions commanding the entire countryside from its 
cone-like top. undreds of casks of gunpowder, 
thousands of 60-pound iron cannon balls were 
laboriously hauled up on the straining backs of 
panting, sweating men and women, and piled in 
immense chambers behind the guns. There were 
deep dungeons, treasure chambers, powder magazines, 
long corridors of cannon, and room, sufficient in an 
emergency, for the housing of a garrison of 10,000 
men. 

According to native tradition, in the great sections 
of the very walls that Christophe had caused to be 
erected, there was ample room for banded iron 
treasure-chests containing millions upon millions of 
American and English gold coin. And common 
folk-say had it that in the great vaults under the 
lowest dungeons there was a national treasure in 
gold that amounted to over $30,000,000. 

Chiefly, the Citadel was erected to serve asa refuge 
against the invasions of the French who claimed 
ownership of the Island and its peoples. But even- 
tually it became only the tomb of Christophe, who 
died by his own hand with a golden bullet, during 
the uprising of 1820. 
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FOREIGN NEWS—(Continued) 





ASIA 


Ex-Monarch Prajadhipok 


On June 26th, King Pradjadhipok of 
Siam not reluctantly accepted the end of 
his absolute monarchy, the establishment 
of a constitutional monarchy. According 
to reports, the King had recognized for 
some time the desirability of a govern- 
mental change, had been willing even to 
initiate its inception, was eager to act as 
head of the new administration. 

The “revolution” was bloodless, peace- 
ful, quiet; the royal family nervous but 
quite safe. The “Peoples” Party, in 
power, assert that they have 
“established a government by and for the 
people with the consent of the King.” 


Siam’s Army 
Peacefully Rebelled 


They have informed all legations that all 
treaties would be kept, that the lives and 
property of all foreign residents were 
safe. 

The Commander-in-chief of the Army, 
who led the rebellion, issued a manifesto 
calling the attention of the world to his 
coup, insisting that it was not a rebellion, 
but a “modernization” of the country. 

In Paris, at the Siamese Legation it 
was said that the inability of the peasants 
of Siam to sell their rice and rubber was 
the chief cause of the economic problems 
which led to the Siamese upset. A sliding 
scale salary reduction for government em- 
ployees, put into effect about 6 months ago, 
was also a contributing cause. 

Net result appears to be: continuation 
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of the beneficent rule of Pradjadhipok 
under a constitution similar to that in 
force now in England. 


WEST INDIES 
Cap’n Kennedy and the Spanish 


Rose 


For more than 35 years, American 
plutocrats annually raced their expensive 
yawls from Montauk Point to Bermuda 
(628 miles) without any thought of com- 
petition trom Negro sailing-masters. For 
this year’s race into New York sailed big 
blustery, good-natured, swarthy, red-faced, 
200 pound Robert Kennedy (West 
Indian Portuguese) to complete details for 
his captaincy of Bermuda _ millionaire 
Anthony Soares’ entry “Spanish Rose.” 
Mastery of the seas, experience with sail, 
general ability, were the three attractions 
that influenced richman Soares to create 
precedent, select Kennedy as his entry’s 
master for the race on June 25th. 


Barred from competition at the last 
minute on the grounds that its colored 
skipper and his crew of 6 were profes- 
sionals, the “Spanish Rose,” Bermuda 
entry, was literally left at the post when 
the 27 other contestants sailed for the 
Indies on the first leg of their race. The 
disqualified boat, however, accompanied 
the accepted entries on their race against 
time, did not arrive at Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, until days after all other yachts 
were accounted for. 


Trinidad Farm Note 


For Trinidad, B. W. I., last month, 
from Canada, left a family of 96 thorough- 
bred, pedigreed roosters and pullets, 12 
fat, grunting pigs. Local Trinidad talent, 
in the form of macaws and other native 
birds, will be greatly enriched by the 
sturdy voices from Canada, while the 
tropical climate is expected to mellow the 
strident tones of these new arrivals, Barn- 
yard impressarios intend to establish a 
new breed of hen with the brilliant West 
Indian plumage of the native macaw-hen 
and the practical egglaying propensities of 
the ordinary, rather sad-looking chicken. 


Rum’s Ruin 


At Port of Spain, Trinidad, this month, 
thousands of gallons of fine, old rum 
were consumed in a fire which started 
in a group of government buildings, de- 
stroyed the treasury, 3 bonded ware- 
houses, damaged 2 savings banks. 

The scene, unique in the annals of 
Trinidad history, was made weirdly bril- 
liant as a stream of flaming rum poured 
through the streets from the warehouses 
to the harbor, made a lake of blazing 
alcohol floating on its surface. To escape 
being burned in this fiery sea, hundreds of 
vessels anchored in the harbor hurriedly 
put to the open water, sadly watched 
$125,000 in 50 year old rum go up in 
smoke. 
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LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


A private co-educational College. 
Offering Liberal training with a distinct 
religious atmosphere. 


Courses offered in 
Liberal Arts and Sciences and Theology 


Strong faculty; modern equipment. 


The college is on the approved list of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States. 


Graduates are admitted to the best Uni- 
versities of the country. Next session opens 
September 12, 1932. For information write 
the Registrar. 














































Duncan Stenogs Working! 


The pass word of Duncan’s Business School, 
1227 S. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa., is “Compe- 
tent.” Ability, disposition, manners, obedience 
and willingness to work, are figured in one’s 
competency. Mrs. Emma M. Johnson, a product 
of the school, has been appointed stenographer 
in the Land Title Building. She is the only 
colored stenographer in the “Y” drive and is 
making good. Miss Marie Allen is working at 
the A, M E. Book Concern. Mrs. Pender Miller 
is working alternately for Mr. Otto Briggs, Cir- 
culation anager of The Philadelphia Tribune 
and Mrs. Abbie Johnson, Granddaughter Ruler 
of Elks. The Editor of the Tribune evidently 
likes Duncan’s stripe. He sent a high school 
graduate to take stenographic training in the 
summer school. She will work in the Tribune 
office when she finishes. She has all the charac- 
teristics of the first paragraph. 


LIBRARIAN 


A. B. (University of Pittsburgh); Certificate in 
Science (Kansas State Teachers of 


Good equipment in French and German. College Library 
eq n, 
At present employed. Available in Sep- 
tember for permanent or temporary employment, 
Address: Librarian, c/o THE CRISIS 








WAH DE ABONNIE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
can get you a 
GOOD, PAYING POSITION 


Apply NOW for Summer School Work 
Register NOW for Fall Openings 


We work earnestly and persistently to place all our 
registrants. Application form sent on request. 


208 E. Cherry St. NORMAL, ILL. 


PAINE 


COLLEGE 


Augusta, Ga. 


Unusual, fine Physical Plant located in one of the 
South’s most attractive winter resorts. Excellent 
moral and spiritual environments. Emphasis on 
high scholastic achievements. A well balanced, 
extra-curricular program. Standard accredited 


courses, 
College and High School 
Expenses unusually reasonable 

























For catalogue and other information write: 
E. C. PETERS, President 























NEW YORK ACADEMY OF BUSINESS 
All Civil Service preparation 


447 Lenox Ave. Tillinghast 5-2287 
R. W. Justice, Director 





SCHOOL OF DESIGNING AND DRESSMAK- 
ing, Pattern Making, French Rregins. Grad- 
ing, Cutting, Fittin and Tailoring, All 
Branches of Men’s Tailoring. Pupils fines 
finest of training, MME. LA BEAUD’S 
STUDIO, 208 + 122nd St. Telephone 
Monument 2-4177. 
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SCHOOLS 


Wesley of Wilberforce 


To the presidency of Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, Ohio, was called Dr. Charles 
Harris Wesley, former professor in the 
department of History at Howard Uni- 
versity. Canny Dr. Wesley declined to 
succeed Gilbert Haven Jones, who had 
resigned the presidency because of pres- 
sure exerted by Bishop Reverdy C. Ran- 
som, prelate of the 3rd AME District, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees. 

Said Ransom: 

“There is general dissatisfaction with the 
institution. Everywhere over the state I hear 
the same general complaints, none of which 
are specific against Dr. Jones, but if we are 
not to have a new day, and a new progressive 
program, we may as well throw up the 
sponge.” 

Ex-president Jones is the son of former 
Bishop Joshua A. Jones, recently deposed 
bishop of the AME church. 


Hoover at Howard 


Speaking on a platform erected on the 
cool, breeze-swept quadrangle of Howard 
University last fortnight, during the 
Commencement exercises, Herbert Clark 
Hoover, chief executive of the United 
States said in part: 

“It is an inspiration to come into this great 
institution of higher learning for the Negro 
race. Nothing that the Federal government 
has done reflects more credit upon it for the 
meeting of an obligation, than this institution 
to bring to a great segment of our population 
the mesns for overcoming a handicap for 
which they were not responsible, and of level- 
ing upward for them an equal opportunity to 
share in the full measure of citizenship with 
their brethren of other races... . 

“I congratulate the graduating class upon 
completing their studies with credit, and I 
congratulate the Negro race upon your efforts 
to prepare yourself for leadership in their de- 
velopment. I wish you well in your careers 
upon which you now embark.” 


Impressed, enthused, inspired by 
Hoover’s address sat 361 eager graduates 
of Howard. 


“America’s Teachers At Work’ 


At the 29th annual session, in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., of the National Association 
of Teachers in Colored Schools, last week, 
was presented a remarkable photographic 
and sound record of “America’s Teachers 
at Work.” 








Alabama’s Trenholm 
Boss Teacher 


Every problem of educational and psy- 
chological significance bearing on the 
school child of from 5 to 15 years of age 
was delineated with exceptional clarity 
and vision. 

H. Councill Trenholm, Jr., youthful 
principal of State Normal School, Mont- 
gomery, is president and moving spirit of 
the Teachers Association. 

Presiding over the sessions were ex- 
presidents of the Association. Speaking 
were State education officials (white), 
many college presidents (colored), na- 
tional educators (white and colored). 


Whittaker of South Carolina 


To the presidency of South Carolina 
State College at Orangeburg, S. C., last 
fortnight, was called 38 year old Miller F. 
Whittaker. Youngest of all S. Carolina 
college presidents, Dr. Whittaker had 
been acting president of the College since 
the death this spring of Robert Shaw 
Wilkinson, former head of the institution. 
The new president’s labors as chief of the 
department of mechanics had attracted 
wide attention, brought visitors from over 
the world to examine, study, appreciate 
the campus buildings, which he had 
designed. His work as acting president 
had won highest respect from alumnae, 
students, had decided them in his favor. 





Honorable Herbert Hooverizes Howard 





SUMMER 
CONCERT DIRECTORY 


JOHN K. JOHNSON (Reader and Humorist). 
Recitals Extraordinary! Original! Modern in 
every way. Each selection with an objective. 
Great help to any community. One appear- 
ance is invitation for another. An even 3 
entertainment with repeated thrills, thrills 
oun = Address: 537 Grove St., Sewick- 
ley, Pa. 


WESLEY I. HOWARD. Concert Violinist. 
For terms and dates address Box 200, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 


LUVENA WALLACE DETHRIDGE (Con- 
cert soprano). Open dates for recitals. Address: 
Richmond, Indiana. (Telephone 2424.) 





ORRIN C. SUTHERN (Concert organist). 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, Cleveland. Col- 
league of the American Guild of Organists. 
Address: 10214 Adams Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Telephone Henderson 8302.) 


JOSEPH H. DOUGLASS, (Violinist). Rendi- 
tions of own compositions on scenes at a Geor 
Camp Meeting. Now booking—Season 1931-32. 
Address: 1806 llth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


FLORENCE COLE-TALBERT, (Soprano). 
Operatic Arias. Full recital programs. For 
Engagement schedule write: 591 Mississippi 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn, 





EUGENE L. HENRY—(Writer ef Songs and 
Music Publisher.) Ultra-modern concert ar- 
rangements of popular music. Q.R.S. player 
piano rolls, 75c; Sheet Music, 30c. Main 
office: 1587 Broadway, New York City. 


HUNT PRINTING COMPANY 


Printers to Particular People 
34 W. 136th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Tillinghast 5-9695 





FIRE INSURANCE 


Lay not upon earth treasure where moth 
doth corrupt and thieves break through and 
steal. If you do, 


Protect it with Insurance! 


JOHN J. GUNDLES, Insurance Broker 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
Phone: JOhn 4-0246 


Singers who teach Teachers who sing 


Winifred Andre’ 
seas’ WATSON "1: 
Apt. 10.E 
409 EDGECOMBE AVENUE 
Phone BRadhurst 2-0014 


KEEP UP YOUR APPEARANCE! 
TRY THE 
QUALITY BEAUTY SALON 
WHERE QUALITY PREVAILS 
REDUCED PRICES! NO WAITING! 


2311 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. C. 
PHONE: BRad-2-9046 








HOTEL GRAMPION 
The Finest Hotel in Harlem 


Every Room With Private 
Bath and Telephone 


TEL.: 6900 
UN iversity {4-501 
182 ST. NICHOLAS AVENUE 6902 






























NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


situated on beautiful Lincoln Heights 
in the Capital of the Nation 


A SCHOOL FOR AMBITIOUS GIRLS 


developing in them Christian culture, 
fine character and leadership traits 


SUPERIOR FACULTY 
JUNIOR COLLEGE JUNIOR HIGH AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Vocations:—Thorough training for life in Business, Social Service, 
Homemaking, Domestic Science and Arts, Dressmaking, Handicrafts, 
Power Machine Operation, Public Speaking, Printing, Music and 
Physical Education, Beauty Culture. 




















Send for catalogue 


National Training School for Women and Girls 


Lincoln Heights Washington, D. C. 
NANNIE H. BURROUGHS, President 





















The EMMA RANSOM HOUSE 
Y. W. C. A. RESIDENCE 


The logical place to stop—situated in the heart of 
Harlem—only a step from the subway, L and bus lines 


The convenience and comfort of a modern hotel at your command. 


Maid, elevator, 24-hour desk service, free use of laundry and 
shampoo rooms 


CAFETERIA — LUNCHEONETTE 


234 Rooms — bath — shared bath — running water 
About 100 Rooms $4.50 to $5.25 weekly 
Transient — $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 per night 


WRITE TO THE HOUSE DIRECTOR FOR RESERVATION 
175 West 137 Street, New York City e AUdubon 3-7900 


READERS OF THE CRISIS —_ 


PROTECT YOURSELF AND FAMILY WITH $00 


REAL LIFE INSURANCE ve Month 


Amount of Insurance Yeu Qet NO SEO. EXAMINATION—NO RED TAPE—FULL CASH SURRENDER 
for $1.00 Per Month ALUE—POLICY ISSUED ON LEGAL RESERVE BASIS 


i . of t. for Don’t 7 around npentonten another day. Read the table, at left, and find 
Amt. of i. of —° the age of the person to be insured. The figures alongside tell you how much 
Indem- Indem- ural insurance is received for $1.00 per month. Note that you get twice as much if 

nity nity Death death is due to an accident and three times as much if death is due to travel 
$2,055. 00 $1,370.00 accidents. Once insurance is secured at the present age, the cost never 
oe. 7 up. It is your duty as husband or wife to pave your family protected. 
in the coupon with $1.00 TODAY and be safe. 


Read What Others Say 


Seo ma oan, be = or your ape Ingureres, Co. — 
ent of my claim made me ve appy.—Mrs, ohnson, 
10th St., Little Rock, Ark. oe . 
nderwriters sagennns Service is most mpt and courteous. I recommend 
it to every one.—L. B. Williams, 4802 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
We pray that the Underwriters Insurance Co. may ever go on being success 


ful, for we are highly pleased with its service.—Garther & Elizabeth Marshall, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


" === =—==MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY*==== 

UNDERWRITERS MUTUAL LIFE INOURANOS co. 

8218 South Michigan Boulevard, Dept. C., Chicago, III, 

Gentlemen: I want to take advantage of your offer of a Special Life In- 
surance Policy without medical examination or red tape of any kind. I en- 
close check or money order for $1 to pay for first month’s premium. 

By Wamo Me ccccrccccccccccccscecesevecsccseseoccceccsccoece evececcccccecs 
Write name in full—Do not use initials. 


o a eeeeoosnssss 
BSSeet SES ARLESNEERESS SEESEERESEOSSRERE 
$333333332233233353323= 


RE cuncnccccecaccnescasntceconcessebessnevsngseesuonnesaseses eeee 
(Write here the full name of the persons to whom you want 
insurance paid at your death) 

NOTE — This insurance will become effective if and when issued the 
Underwriters Mutua] Life Insurance Company ot its Home Office in —_ 
A short-form application for this insurance will be mailed to , seeteants in 
accordance with requirements. The Coteus Mutual Insurance 
Company reserves the right to ome any @ tion for this i Insurance for 
any cause whatsoever, and in cases return 


pat tat beh et ft fp Pt th tf Pr a at pat ete 


4-2-3 8@ @Oo eo Seite 
HeccRees sess 
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MUSIC “7 


A EL CRE LE RS CTT EY ORE 

In Cleveland, O., this month was 
produced a new Negro opera, “Tom- 
Tom,” with Jules Bledsoe and Charlotte 
Wallace Murray in the leading roles. The 
music for the production was written 
by Shirley Graham, a _ sophomore 
at Oberlin College, who used as a 
background for her melodic structures 
weird, unpublished, rarely heard Negro 
folk songs of the Southern swamps. If 
successful, the entire production will be 
moved to New York for a series of pre- 
sentations at Madison Square Garden this 
winter. 





Oberlin’s Shirley Graham 
Tom-T ommer 


The first act opens in an African jungle 
before 1619, the second indicates the 
African in America, the third and last 
act takes the Negro to Harlem. Running 
through and underlying all the action 
from jungle to Harlem is the steady beat 
of the tom-tom, reminescent of a similar 
practice in the “Emperor Jones.” To se- 
cure realism for its jungle reproductions, 
producers have imported from Africa, 
Indoxiz Chiakazia, native voodoo-man. 
Elaborate staging plans call for elevated 
trains, subways, automobiles, cabarets, 
sailing vessels which explode, hundreds of 
dancers, pantomimenists, warriors, head- 
hunters, gigolos. 


Mixed Chorus 


Male and female voices combined to 
make the 5th annual Morehouse-Spelman 
concert at Atlanta, Ga. Spirituals sung 
by the chorus shared honors with or- 
chestra selections of Schubert’s “Sym- 
phony in B Minor,” Liszt’s “Hungarian 
Rhapsody.” Next day’s papers gave loud, 
verbal applause. 
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Nellie Foxall Debut 


Recently in Philadelphia, Pa., appeared 
in her debut recital Miss Nellie Foxall, 
mezzo-soprano, student of Guiseppe 
Boghetti. Miss Foxall displayed a voice 
of unusual range, exceptional timbre, com- 
pelling warmth. From the high reaches 
of an upper register to the low, throaty 
stretches of a distinct contralto, her voice 
gave evidence of unusual promise. 

Signor Boghetti compares the future of 
his latest prodigy with that of his other 
famous protege, Miss Marion Anderson. 








ART 








Woman Artist 


Elizabeth Prophet, whose studio is in 
Paris, France, has graciously returned on 
a summer’s visit to the U. S. Following 
close upon the docking of the Lafayette, 
Sculptress Prophet unpacked her heads, 
busts, statues, shipped four choices to be 





Elizabeth Prophet's 
Study in Wood 


hung in the twenty-fifth Art Exhibit at 
Newport, R. I. She took the Grand Prize 
for “true sculpture in every sense of the 
word.” 


Negro Art in Brooklyn 


At the Brooklyn Museum, on Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y., week before 
last opened the annual summer Art ex- 
hibit. Prominently displayed‘ were 12 
paintings in oils by James Lesesne Wells, 
Art department Howard University, and 
one large canvas in the modern manner by 
Archibald Motley, Jr., of Chicago. 

Of the subjects pictured by Wells, those 
Showing most ability, attracting most at- 
tention were “John Brown’s Crucifixion,” 
em River Bridge,” and “The Lonely 

nes.”” 
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Sell a book a day. Keep hunger 
away. “Adam vs. Ape-Man and 
Ethiopia,” showing the cradle of 
mankind in Africa, the story of 
creation, biblical and _ scientific, 
from the electron in the atom and 
amoeba, up to man. Africans once 
ruling the world, a city with a 
hundred gates, a General with a 
thousand, thousand men and the 


most colossal and imposing architecture in tem 
the world has ever known. The facts you won't 
riculums. Inspiring, instructive. Excellent testimonials from Pro- 
fessor Spingarn, Pres. of the N. A. A. C. P., Dr. William Jay 
Schieffelin, W. E. B. DuBois, and others. Agents wanted everywhere. 


PRICE $2.00 


Address E. A. JOHNSON, 17 WEST 132D STREET 
New York City for copy of book or terms to agents 





ples and pyramids 
get in college cur. 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


BORDENTOWN 


Beautiful location with advantages of boarding school life. 


Good living conditions. Accredited High School. 


Vocational training with good equipment. 


Apply W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 


BRIDGE SET 


GOLD EDGE CARDS 


2 Packs in Leather Case, Score 
Pad, Trump Indicator, Pencil 


Complete Set $3 Postpaid 


Address 


DAVID NICHOLS CO. 
Kingston, Georgia 
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AG: NTS earn $5 to $10 per day and more sell- 
ing CHEYNEY’S HAIR and BEAUTY PROD- 
UCTS. A complete line of Cosmetics. A sure 
repeater. Send 25c for full size jar. Cheyney 
Co., Dept. A., Lawnside, N. J. 


Vote! Vote!l! Vote!!! 


Colored Americans, Prepare NOW to Register 

and Vote in the Coming Elections. You Owe 

It to Yourself, Those Dear to You—and Your 

Country. Keep with Political Affairs. 
Subsoribe to 


THE POST JOURNAL 
WINSTON SALEM. N. ©. 


New York's Finest Residential 


HOTEL APARTMENTS 


Catering to the Best People 


PARK LINCOLN 
321 Edgecembe Ave. 


Offers Housekeeping Apartments in Suites of 
1-2-3-4 Rooms and Bath 


Frigidaires, 2 Elevators and Incinerators 


FURNISHED 
(Weekly Rentals) 
UNFURNISHED 
(On Lease) 


An ideal home for student or teacher 
“MODERATE RENTALS” 
Telephone BRadhurst 2-3610 
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WORK—WASTE—WEALTH 
Spunk 


Said Julius Klein, assistant secretary of 
Commerce, in a message to the National 
Negro Business League on the occasion 
of its annual meeting: 








Embezzlers? 


Indicted last fortnight on charges of con- 
spiracy to embezzle nearly $500,000 from 
the National Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, John.T. Risher, Mortimer F. Smith 





















CMA Exhibit at Nat’l Business League 
Tobacconized the Convention 


“T admire spunk and courage to carry on. 
The National Negro Business League started 
so long ago, with the obligation not only to 
improve, which is the objective of most Trade 
bodies, but with the necessity of creating a 
business machinery for one-tenth of the popu- 
lation of the country, and has heroically faced 
a tremendous task. Your obstacles have been 
many, but one by one you seem to be over- 
coming them. The Department of Commerce 
has watched with no little interest the in- 
formation coming from your field of endeavor, 
and the department is gratified to find that 
through the efforts of the National Negro 
Business League, Negro business is more and 
more becoming a recognized part of the whole 
commercial structure of the country.” 

The 33rd annual convention of the Na- 
tional Negro Business League closed in 
New York City with plans for greater 
achievement, expansion, performance than 
ever before. Optimism was the keynote 
of the entire gathering. Hundreds of 
business and professional men from all 
parts of the country listened intently to 
addresses, lectures by Dr. Robert Russa 
Moton, president of the League; Walter 
White, secretary of the NAACP; AI- 
bon N. Holsey, president of the National 
Colored Merchants Association. Miss 
Eva D. Bowles presided over sessions of 
the Harlem Housewives League. 


Despite Depression 


President Norris B. Herndon (son of 
the late Alonzo Herndon), Secretary E. 
M. Martin, Jr., Auditor F. A. Toomer, 
announce continued prosperity for the 
Atlanta Life Insurance Company with 
assets 1,736,523; reserve $1,345,713; 
capital and surplus, $388,831; real estate 
without incumbrance, $122,769. 
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and Daniel Gary, former office holders of 
the company, were placed in custody by 
District Insurance Commissioner Carver. 
The insurance organization, in financial 
plights because of these defalcations, has 
been enjoined from accepting further 
premium payments from its beneficiaries, 
until a complete audit has been made of 
its assets. 

Approved by the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia last week was a 
resolution authorizing the officers of the 
National Benefit Life Insurance Company 
to pay 65% of the full, modified amount 
of insurance on Industrial death claims, 
in case of deaths occurring after Sept. 9, 
1931. Already more than 250 claims have 
been paid. 


Postal Furlough 


Congressman Oscar DePreist, in an ad- 
dress before members of the National 
Postal Alliance in Chicago, advised them 
to hope and pray for a 30 day furlough 
without pay rather than a straight 10% 
cut in wages. DePreist continued, warn- 
ing the Alliance that the government will 
be compelled to make a reduction in gov- 
ernmental wages in order to balance the 
budget and because the government is 
running heavily in debt. 

“If an enforced furlough is accepted, it can 
be lifted whenever times grow better, by an 
executive order of the president. If a pay 
cut is made, Congressional action will be re- 
quired to restore it, and years might ensue 
before it was made.” 

Roy O. Wilhoit, national president of 
the Postal Alliance, at the same meeting 
told of the importance in the economic 
life of the colored race, of Negroes who 
worked in the Federal service. 


Mention THE CRISIS to our advertisers 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN IN THE WINDOW! 










MONEY SPENT HERE RETURNS TO YOU 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


HY-ADS ADVERTISING SERVICE, INC. 
Advertising Plans and Ideas 
2132 Seventh Avenue, CAthedral 8-4816 


HARLEM MULTIGRAPHING SERVICE CO. 
Multigraphing, Mimeographing, Printing, 
Direct Mail Advertising. 

1-9 East 125th St. HArlem 7-5359 





ROBERT J. BURNS 
Printing and Advertising 


Commercial work in all branches 
173 West 140th St. EDgecombe 4-3488 





PEOPLE’S CREDIT UNION 


A co-operative Thrift and Loan Association 
Chartered by N. Y. State Banking Dept. 


203 West 138th St. 


Hours: 6 p. m.—8 p. m. except Saturdays 
and Holidays 


ESE 


GROCERS 





145TH ST. FOOD MARKET (A.C.M.A. STORE) 
™ Groceries - Meats - Fruits - Vegetables 
We deliver 
264 West 145th St. BRadhurst 2-0623 


ee 


HARLEM MODEL GROCERY 
Fancy Fruits and Vegetables 
Phone orders promptly delivered 
2480 Seventh Ave. BRadhurst 2-5480 


SEVENTH AVENUE MODEL GROCERY 
(C.M.A.) 


Yours for service —In the heart of Harlem! 
2304 Seventh Ave. BRadhurst 2-4637 





PEOPLE’S MODEL GROCERY, INC. (C.M.A.) 
Shop where electric fans keep you cool! 
2066 Seventh Ave. MOnument 2-7630 





VARIETY MODEL STORE (C.M.A.) 
To give service is our pleasure! 
2268 Seventh Ave. EDgecombe 4-9467 
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Moscow Bound 


Enroute for the Soviet Union went 21 
students, actors, workers, writers, who 
will produce, under the supervision of the 
Meschrabpom Film Corporation, a picture 
of Negro life in America. Included in 
this all-colored cast are Langston Hughes, 
Wayland Rudd, Sylvia Garner, Mollie 
Lewis, Taylor Gordan, other Harlem 
entities. Capable Louise Thompson of the 
Interracial Commission engineered details 
of contract and trip. The USSR has 
agreed to furnish food, shelter for the 
movie people, who will be occupied for 
3 months at a 250 ruble monthly salary. 

Last week, at Leningrad, capital city of 
the Soviet Union, were received with 
cheers, music, much Soviet handshaking, 
these 21 adventurous Negroes who, under 
the guiding beneficence of the Meschrab- 
pom Film Corporation, will take part in 
the Russian film record “Black & White.” 
Their arrival marked also the beginnings 
of the celebration of International Scotts- 
boro Day. 


Hot Chot-chot 


At the Werba Theatre in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., last fortnight, opened and closed 
another of the short-lived, all-colored 
musical productions which have marked 
this theatrical season with a dismal string 
of failures. 

Johnny Hudgins, Eddie Hunter, Slick 
Chester, Chappelle & Stinnette, Louis 
Russell & Band, other well known names 
and personalities danced, sang, played to 
no avail. The music was reminiscent, 
inconsequential; the book, infantile. 


Words and Music 


Signed to a new 33 week contract at 
$3500 per by Publix theatres, the 4 Mills 
Brothers sing “How’m I Doin’” with a 
deeper significance, understanding. 

After a tour of 48 record-breaking 
weeks, the cast of the Green Pastures 
comes home to roost for a 3 weeks layoff. 
In mid-August, starting with a 2 week 
stand in Atlantic City, its new season will 
begin. 

Lew Leslie’s “Rhapsody in Black,” fast- 
stepping, moneymaking Negro revue, 
closed in Chicago after a two-weeks run, 
has been cut to tabloid size for moving 
picture house presentation. 

At the Adelphi Theatre, Chicago, II. 
last month, “Do Your Stuff” opened to 
Poor houses, lasted 3 weeks, ended in the 
red. 

At the Cort Theatre, New York, 
“Bridal Wise,” with Madge Kennedy and 
James Rennie co-starring, displays bril- 
liant comedy, conversation. Supporting 
the stars are three Harlentites—Lew 
Payton as an efficient, unobtrusive butler; 
Ella Gordon as a housekeeper, modern 
style; and Raymond Bishop as a mis- 
chievous, lovable young scamp. See it. 

_Texas Guinan, most famous of all 
night-club hostesses, moves to a new hot- 
spot in Montreal this month, carries with 


her a portfolio of new songs by Jimmy 
Johnston, 
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Old Man Satan 


Announced for filming by Southland 
Pictures Corporation, New York, are 
“Old Man Satan” and “Blind Alley,” at 
the Metropolitan Studios, Fort Lee, N. J. 
Starred in “Old Man Satan” are Mary 
Jane Watkins, A. B. DeComathiere; in 
“Blind Alley,” Vivian Baber and Thomas 
Moseley. 


AWARDS 


To Miss Mitprep FREEMAN, only 
Negro graduate of South Haven High 
School, South Haven, Mich., second place 
in the county oratorical contest at Bangor, 
Mich. Judges were Albion College pro- 
fessors. 


ee 


ed Freeman 


Oratress Mild 
Took Second 


To Miss Ernesta KING, 51 points out 
of a possible 60, in oratorical contest 
open to all young people in the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Long Island, N. Y. 

To W. Lawton Hisson, hizh-school 
student in Orange, N. J., first prize in the 
state-wide oratorical contest held by the 
NAACP last month, for his oration, “A 
Plea for the Study of Negro History.” 


Stes o- 


Lawton Hibson 
“We must learn about the Negro” 


CONTRACTORS 


GRENIER W. TURNER 
For Electrical Work 
Agent for G. E. Refrigerators 
2192 Seventh Ave. UNiversity 4-1020 


HOTELS 


When in New York City stop at 
THE WOODSIDE HOTEL 
AUdubon 3-9055 
2424 Seventh Ave. or 
THE MARRIETTE HOTEL 
170 West 121st St. 


THE PRESS HOUSE 
23 West 135th St. 
Oldest Hotel in the north 
Rooms by day or week 


LAUNDRIES 


BELSTRAT LAUNDRY CO., INC. 
Largest Negro-owned Industry in Harlem 
Wet and finished work 
51 West 140th St. BRadhurst 2-4282 


THE J. T. HAILSTALK 


General Towel Supplies 
Coats, Aprons and Teevere 


232 West 135th St. EDgecombe 4-5916 


MORTICIANS 
H. ADOLPH HOWELL FUNERAL 
CHURCH, INC. 
The only dedicated Funeral Church in Harlem 
Automobiles for hire on all occasions 


2332 Seventh Ave. AUdubon 3-9239 


Geo. West, President 
H. H. Hedgeman, Licensed Manager 


ESTATE OF JAMES VEAL 
Funeral Directors and Embalmers 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
2492 Seventh Ave. BRadhurst 2-9674 


MARION A. DANIELS & SONS, INC, 
Funeral Directors and Embalmers 
164 West 136th St. BRadhurst 2-5292 


Theodore W. Daniels, General Manager 
Rolfe L. Daniels, Assistant Manager 


_———————————— OO —————————————— eee 


MUSICIANS 


HARVEY BAKER—TENOR 
Vocal and Instrumental Taught 


695 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y. C 
Phone: BRadhurst 2-8133 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


If it's photography see us 
CAMPBELL’S STUDIO 
2313 Seventh Ave. Upstairs 
Near 135th St. EDgecombe 4-3812 


H. STEWART—PHOTOGRAPHER 
Distinctive Photographs — Reasonable Prices 
Daily, 9-7; Sat., 9-11; Sun. and Hol., 9-5 
2144 Fifth Ave. Tillinghast 5-1632 
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AW ARDS—(Continued) 








To NEEDHAM Roserts, Trenton, N. J., 
the order of the Purple Heart, by the 
United States government, for outstand- 
ing bravery during the world war. 

To Mrs. Mary B. Martin, only colored 
member of the Board of Education in 
Cleveland, O., the honor of awarding 
diplomas to the graduating class (98 
young men and women, including Mrs. 
Martin’s son Stuart) at Central High 
School. 

To Davip JoHNSON, student at the In- 
stitute of Musical Art, New York, the 
gold medal for the highest rating in the 
N. Y. Music Week Association contest 
last month. 





Again William Allen 


To William Allen, finder of the Baby 
Lindbergh, was presented a resolution by 
the New Jersey Assembly commending 
him for his deed which, undoubtedly, 
“meant a great saving to the State of New 
Jersey and to others, of money that would 
otherwise have been used in continuing the 
search for the lost child.” 

It was unanimously agreed by the as- 
sembled body that a copy of the resolution 
be sent to the Senate, to the Governor of 
New Jersey and to Allen. The chief 


executive of the State will certainly look 
with favor upon a suggestion that Allen 
be appointed to some State position as a 





Virtuoso David I. Johnson 
His father taught him how 


To Carrie L. Apams, Spelman college, 
first prize in an essay contest conducted 
by Omega Psi Phi fraternity, for her 
essay, “Booker Washington as a business 
man. 

To Miss GwENDOLYN M. E. Bryant, 16 
year old graduate of Flint Central High 
School, Flint, Mich. a Freshman 
Scholarship at Northwestern ‘University, 
Evanston, III. 

To Jovix Astra pESuzE, dean of Trini- 
dad (W. I.) teachers, the Order of the 
British Empire, by the Trinidad Legisla- 
tive Council, “for his merit as a public 














servant, educator and friend of the 
people.” 

____—-FOLKS 
Hurt 


In Brooklyn, N. Y., last week, Emmett 
Hurt, strengthened and emboldened by a 
quantum of Gordon’s High and Dry tonic, 
came home, demolished 3 chairs, 1 table, 
4 cups, I casserole. Wife Mary was dis- 


turbed, rather annoyed, possibly hurt. In 
court, next day, it was established that 
Hurt hurt Hurt, would therefore be held 
under $300 bail to keep the peace. 
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measure of appreciation for what he has 
done. 


Mortified 


In the cornfield of his farm near Talla- 
hassee, Fla., this month, Frank Williams, 
suddenly came face to face with a large 
bear. Rapidly, Mr. Williams returned to 
his dwelling, secured his shotgun, slowly 
approached the marauding visitor. Two 
volleys fired he at the shaggy head that 
waggled before him. But the bear, morti- 
fied at being pelted with birdshot, 
growled, started on the run for Mr. 
Williams. Again did Mr. Williams pay a 
visit to his home, but he returned with an 
axe, slew the bear. 


Brave Brown 


For the first time in the history of the 
Atlanta, Ga., police department, the gold 
.medal for extreme bravery is awarded to 
a civilian. Bill Brown, 28, colored, at 
the risk of his life, tracked to his hiding 
place Wallace Hughes, confessed bandit, 
killer. His exploit was rewarded, not 
with a post in the police department, 
which Brown covets, but with the golden 
medal. 


Mention THE CRISIS to our advertisers 
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_ REAL ESTATE 








Cc. D. KING 
Real Estate - Insurance - Mortgages 
Property Management 
143 West 138th St. BRadhurst 2-3517 





EDWARD J. WILLIS 
Real Estate - Insurance 
736 St. Nicholas Ave. BRadhurst 2-4675 
Let your money grow with New York City 





J. M. GREEN 


Bail Bonds—Real Estate—Insurance 
Notary Public—U. S. Pension Claim Agent 


168 West 136th St. EDgecombe 4-5200 





DEBENTURE SECURITIES CORPORATION 
Real Estate Brokers and Operators 


Leasing—Property Management 
Investment Underwriters 


Stocks—Bonds—Mortgages 
J. A. Burnett, General Manager 
200 West 135th St. BRadhurst 2-8199 


—————OOOOO 


RESTAURANTS 





THE LITTLE GRAY SHOPS 


266 West 145th St. 
2251 Seventh Ave.—2456 Seventh Ave. 


Allie N. Jones, Pres. Samuel M. Faide, Sec’y 
John D. Thomas, Treas. 


_—_—— 


THE CARMAY 
“The Host of Harlem” 
Luncheonette and Dining Room 


2194 Seventh Ave. (near 130th St.) 
UNiversity 4-9431 





SUNSET MARLBROOKE 
2256 Seventh Avenue 
Harlem's Most Distinctive Restaurant 


SUNSET LUNCH 
173 West I13ist St. 





THE SILVER SPOON 
Meals served 9 A. M. to 11:30 P. M. 
Home Cooking a specialty 
2357 Seventh Ave. Henry T. Poindexter, Prop. 





HICK’S ICE CREAM 
32 delicious bricks packed and delivered $1.50 
HICKS 59 West 135th St. HICKS 
Tillinghast 5-2746 HArlem 7-2805 


——— 


STEAMSHIP SERVICES 





STEAMSHIP TICKETS 
At Downtown Office Rates 


108 West 144th St. EDgecombe 4-984! 
Robert L. Roach, Mgr. 





CHARLES HODGE 
Steamship Tickets at Office Rates 
2132 Seventh Ave. CAthedral 8-4816 


SSO 


WATCHMAKERS AND JEWELERS 


P. L HUFFSTEAD 
Watchmaker and Jeweler 
Fine repairing done 


2456 Seventh Ave. (near 143rd St.) 
Phone: BRadhurst 2-7868 
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“Golden Wedding” Ice Cream 


“Fast” Willie Jenkins, Atlanta, Ga.’s 
most enterprising ice-cream vendor was 
arrested there last week, for distributing 
in one of the local movie houses, whiskey 
disguised as pistachio ice-cream. Nightly 
in the theatre, Willie would walk up and 
down the aisles with his supply of frozen 
dainties in paper cups, calling his flavors. 
Under the first layer of cream, the cups 
were filled with “intoxicating, debilitating, 
demoralizing spiritus frumenti,’ accord- 
ing to the Prohibition officers who ar- 
rested him. Mr. Jenkins now rests from 
his labors in one of Atlanta’s detention 
homes under $200 bond, subject to further 
examination. 


Big Bob Little 


Only Negro boy in his graduation class 
of 300 at Holyoke High School, Mass., 
(Big) Bob Little carries with him to 
Springfield College letters in baseball, 
football, basketball and track. His athletic 
ability, coupled with his high scholastic 
record places him immediately in the fore- 
front of Holyoke history. road- 
shouldered Bob starts now on a college 
career. 


Commissioner Nelson 


Commissioner of Athletics in the Phila- 
delphia area, with 47 deputies at his beck 
and call, Robert J. Nelson, recently ap- 
pointed by Governor Pinchot of Pennsy]l- 





_ Pennsylvania’s Nelson, « 
Commissioner of Athletics 


Vania, enjoys the distinction of being the 
only colored man in the country to occupy 
such a position. For $5,000 yearly Com- 
missioner Nelson will supervise boxing 
and wrestling matches in schools and col- 
leges, also professional matches. 


August, 1932 








SPORT 





Fouler Jones 


Sixty thousand Frenchmen groaned, 
booed, hissed when Gorilla Jones, National 
Boxing  Association’s middle-weight 
champion, tapped not too gently the groin 
of Monsieur Marcel Thil, his continental 
opponent. The occasion was a 15 round 
bout for the championship, the place was 
Paris, the time, last month. 

The American boxer, armed with a 
tremendously long reach, toyed with his 
beefy opponent during the first 5 rounds 
without a blow landing on him. In the 
6th to roth rounds, Gorilla slowed down, 
waltzed, clinched continuously. In the 
11th round, Thil suddenly doubled, his face 
screwed up with agony. He ‘had been 
punched low. “Foul!” he cried, “Je suis 
tombé!” Canny seconds of the French 
fighter screamed to him above the din 
and roar of the maddened crowd to fall 
to the floor of the ring, claim foul, 
which he did to the evident discomfiture 
of Gorilla, who stood in his corner slightly 
embarrassed by this turn of events. 

Referee Casanova rushed up to Gorilla, 
declared him disqualified. Crestfallen, 
Jones made a pass at the referee, but 
Sefior Casanova ducked. 


“Negroes Allowed” 


After vigorous protest meetings called 
by the local branch of the NAACP and 
other groups in Baltimore, to complain of 
exclusion of colored athletes from 
Olympic tryouts at Johns Hopkins, the 
Athletic Board of the University has re- 
versed its “Jim Crow” ruling, now allows 
Negroes to compete on its field for Olympic 
posts. Entered in the trials are: Russell 
Sterling, Alfonso Cottman, track stars 
from Morgan College, and Calvin Johnson, 
Roland Butler, field stars from St. Paul’s 
School, Laurenceville, Va. 


“No Negroes Allowed” 


The Cuban stars, crack West Indian 
baseball aggregation, are barred from the 
Denver (Colo.) Post tourney because 
their presence might annoy Southern ball 
clubs which have entered in the same 
series. 

Charles L. Parsons, sports editor of the 
Denver paper, who invited the Cubans to 
join the tournament, reneiged when pro- 
tests came pouring in from the baseball 
moguls in three of the larger Southern 
cities. 

Sydney Pollack, owner of the Cuban 
Stars, in a statement to a Crisis reporter, 
insisted that this ruling will not prevent 
his club from completing its games 
scheduled for Iowa and Nebraska later 
this summer. 


“Speed” Owens 


Two weeks ago, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
Jesse Owens, high-school track marvel, 
established a new world’s record of 10.3 


seconds for the 100 meter dash. 
Charles Paddock, “‘world’s fastest human” 
hung up the record of 10.4 seconds which 
stood for 11 years without being equaled. 





Cleveland’s Owens, 
Bird-like, he flies 


Thus Owens qualifies for the Olympics; 
stands a good chance of winning first place 
for the United States in his event. 


Gus Moore Wins 


Competing unattached, at Belmont, 
Long Island, Gus Moore retained his 
AAU 10 mile run championship ahead 
of a field of 40 starters. Moore took 
the lead at the beginning of the race, 
was never headed, finished 300 yards in 
front of James McDade of the Melrose 
AC., in the fast time of 54:45. 

At the American Olympic semi-final 
tryouts in Harvard Stadium, Cambridge, 
Mass., the following week, Gus Moore, 
running unattached, sped himself blind in 
the 10,000 metre run, to crash into a wall 
after finishing far in the rear of the field. 


The Keed Wins 


In a 10 round, boxing exhibition, at the 
ball park in Philadelphia, last fortnight, 
Kid Chocolate, made of his opponent, one 
Roger Bernard, a bloody smear, a discour- 
aged prize-fighter. From the opening 
gong in the first round to the closing bell 
in the tenth, the sleek-haired Cuban had 
much his own way, tearing and smashing 
through the weak defense of Bernard. 
Carried to his corner after the bout, 
Bernard was heard to mumble through 
thickened lips, 


“I was robbed.” 
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Folk-Say: a regional miscellany, 
edited by B. A. Botkin. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 
$5.00 


This is Dr. Botkin’s third annual 
volume of regional miscellany. The num- 
ber of states covered this year is some- 
what larger than that covered in 1929 or 
1930. The contributions are also more 
ably selected. Two or three of the poems 
and one or two of the stories are quite 
feeble, but the rest of the 29 pieces show 
a high degree of skill. Among the best 
of them is “Lonesome Valley,” by Sterling 
A. Brown. 


The Black Irish of Jamaica, by 
Joseph J. Williams. Lincoln 
Macl eigh Press: $2.00 


The author makes a most convinc- 
ing case about the sale of Irish men and 
women Catholics to the landed West 
Indian gentry in Barbadoes and Jamaica 
during the 17th century. Under the 
leadership of Protestant Oliver Cromwell, 
thousands of unfortunate believers in 
Catholicism were torn from their homes, 
families, shipped wholesale to these tropi- 
cal islands. The men were used for heavy 
labors on the plantations, while the women 
and young girls were given over to 
domestic servitude. Doubtlessly, misce- 
genation occurred, offspring resulted, with 
concomitant mixtures of African and Irish 
blood. Thus the author answers the age 
old question of why, on the island of 
Jamaica, there are numerous Negroes with 
Irish names and features. 


South Africa, by Jan H. Hof- 
meyr. Charles Scribner’s Sons: 


$5.00 


Although Cecil Rhodes’ adventures in 
Africa extended from Cape of Good Hope 
to Cairo, including Rhodesia, Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Uganda, Dr. Hofmeyr’s 
range of view is more limited. His out- 
look is that of the Dutch-British outlook 
of General Smuts, a position midway be- 
tween the nationalism of Prime Minister 
Hertzog, the imperialism of the English 
loyalists. 

Thus Dr. Hofmeyr deliberately avoids 
mention of any revolution in Natal, riots 
in New Zealand, defaults in Australia. 

In Africa, the supreme problem is Race. 
Lord Milner’s insane plan of recruiting 
Chinese coolies into compounds around the 
mines was arrested before it had done 
irreparable injury to the life of the com- 
munity. Of course, fundamentally, it is 
the Negro who owns Africa. By the mil- 
lion the Negroes have been uprooted and 
exploited in mines and other occupations. 
Dr. Hofmeyr says: 

“Is it right to deprive the Negro of the 
enjoyment of the place in the sun, into which 
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SPECIAL OLYMPIC GAMES OFFER! 


One Press Photo (6x8) of Negro Athletes 
FREE 


with each six months’ subscription to THE CRISIS 


Mail seventy-five cents in stamps or money order at once, 
not later than August 15th, 1932, and choose your favorite: 


RALPH METCALFE 
EDWARD TOLAN 


GEORGE WILLIAMS 
JOHN BROOKS 


EVERETT BEATTY 


These are Photos which appeared in THE CRISIS. Retail Price $1.00 each. 
For framing,—for your club,—for your collection, but not for publication. 


Wherever you are 


THE. Y. M. C. A. 


is your CLUB, your 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Center Avenue Branch, Center Ave. at 
Francis St. With dormitory 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Carlton Avenue Branch, 405 Carlton 
Avenue. With dormitory 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


Dryades Street Branch, 2220 Dryades St. 


E. W. WAINWRIGHT & SON 
UNDERTAKERS, INC. 


FUNERAL HOME 
162 West 136th St., New York City 


COMPLETE FUNERALS $150 


Phone: Edg-4.1086 


Mention THE CRISIS to our advertisers 


HOME, your FRIEND 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Twelfth Street Branch, 1816 12th St. 
With dormitory 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Hunton Branch, 1618 Church St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
3763 Wabash Avenue, With dormitory 


Phone Edgecombe 9049 Beautiful Chapel Free 


RODNEY DADE & BROS. 
Efficient and Reliable Service 


2244 Seventh Avenue New York City 
(Corner of 132nd St.) 


Prices to suit all 
Our references—anyone of the many we have served 


Turner Undertaking and Embalming Co. 
Incorporated Under Laws State N. Y. 

Main Office, 107 W. 136th S » New York City 
Phone Bradhurst 2-0347 a Open ‘alt Hours 
Branch Office, 208 W. Gist St,, New York City 
CHARLES A. FIELDS, Licensed Undertaker 
REV. B. BRODIE, Mor. Phone Harlem 7-3255 
Every Requisite for Burial of the Dead. Experience 
is the Best Teacher 





he was urged to enter, to throw him back into 
the loneliness and frustration of his outworn 
tribal associations? Is it not already too 
late?” 

He adds, 

“Too late, and therein is South Africa’s 
tragedy,” and the word tragedy shows how 
dificult it is for the Cape Dutch to emanci- 
pate themselves from the slave-holding senti- 
ment of the past. The fact that the Negro 
has ceased to be a serf, and refused to be a 
segregated captive insisting on the position 
of co-worker in the building up of South 
Africa’s economic life, is not a tragedy but 
an opportunity.” 


PRESS OPINION 





Christian Century 


“A story of cheerful omen comes out of 
the recent student volunteer conference of 
North Carolina. For the past six years this 
conference has admitted Negro delegates on 
even terms with others, under: the fairly 
reasonable assumption that for prospective 
missionaries race prejudice simply cannot ex- 
ist. This spring’s conference, held at Raleigh, 
was distinguished by an interracial banquet— 
‘the first time that we had ever dared to do 
such a thing,’ says one of the managers with a 
justifiable sense of successful adventure. . . . 

“This is good news, and hopeful. But the 
pleased reports of white and colored members 
reveal more than they say. That an incident 
like this should be news at all does but indi- 
cate how long is the road, though clear 
enough, over which American religious groups 
must travel before so Christian a story can 
be told without our common wonder.” 


Cleveland Guide 


“In urging the seating of the colored dele- 
gates from South Carolina and Mississippi 
instead of the “lily whites,’ Maurice 
Maschke, national committeeman of Cleve- 
land reminded the Republican national com- 
mittee assembled in Chicago for the National 
convention, that there are thousands of 
colored voters in Cleveland and other north- 
ern states whose votes will be needed in the 
general election this Fall. 

“Republicans and Democrats are beginning 
to realize the power of the Negro vote. They 
could realize it more, and it could be brought 
into an important role if Negroes would unite 
at the right time, for the right candidates and 
wield the balance of power that would show 
great results. The Negro vote is an impor- 
tant factor. It could be made to produce 
wonders.” 


Norfolk Journal and Guide 


“Because he threatened two white men with 
a knife, Luke Murray was lynched by a mob 
at South Point, Ohio, last Tuesday. 

‘Not content with having been given a free 
hand in the South, the lyncher must now 
travel to new territory. It has been scores 
of years since Ohio has had a lynching bee. 
It should be triple that number before the 
outrage again occurs. With the move of the 
Scene of operations of the mobbist, northern 
Negroes who migrated there to escape the 
hatreds of the South, must immediately act to 
Protect their interests against a recurrence of 
such a horror. : 

“The recourse, plainly, lies in the ballot. 
ees f this murder goes unpunished, these 
black voters should swarm the polls against 
every public official who could have pushed 
the Prosecution but failed, from the Sheriff 
of South Point to Governor White. If faith- 
less. public servants realize that mass voting 
against them will be the reward of their 
callous indifference, there will immediately be 
a change for the better.” 
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Chicago Defender 


“Mr. Hoover visited Howard University. It was 
no doubt condescending, but it was, nevertheless, a 
visit. The president is quoted as having made an 
interesting speech about the Negroes’ contribution to 
the solution of our civic and economic problems. 
To those who are sponsoring the president’s cause 
the visit served its purpose. 

“The president was pleased to note the progress 
being made by the race along educational lines. He 
was unable to give his audience any assurance as to 
how their education could be used to overcome some 
of the civic limitations and restrictions placed against 
thme by their own government. 

“The president did not tell them that he would 
use his good offices to see that they—after passing 
a civil service examination for a federal position— 
would not be rejected on account of their color. The 
president did not tell them he, as chief executive of 
the nation, would condemn discrimination in all of 
its forms in governmental affairs. 

“The president did not tell them that he would 
use his influence to the extent that the right ot 
suffrage would be restored to those who have been 
deprived of it by those who claim to represent the 
president. Nor did the president even touch briefi 


on the lynchings and murders and the peonage whic 
have become the social pastimes of the South.” 


LIFE— DEATH _ 


Sued for Divorce 


Robert S. Abbott, publisher of the 
Chicago Defender, by his wife, Helen 
Thornton Abbott, on grounds of desertion. 


Married 


At Lincoln Academy, North Carolina, 
Miss Sue Bailey, National Student Secre- 
tary of the Y.W.C.A. to Rev. Howard 
Thurman, instructor in the School of Re- 
ligion at Howard University. 


Christened 


Eighth child of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Clark of Chickamauga, Ga., “Hoover 
Depression Clark.” 


Sued for Divorce 


Dorothy Porter by her husband, Casey, 
for infidelity, in Jerome, Ariz. 

Casey Porter, wealthy Arizona baker, 
by his wife Dorothy for extreme cruelty, 
abandonment. 


Almost Married 


Gertrude Hooker to Virtie Bennett, in 
Kansas, Mo., because the bridegroom 
“lost the license.” Ceremony was _ per- 
formed the next day with a duplicate 
license. 


Died 

Mrs. Rosa Kinckle Jones, teacher of 
music at Hartshorn College, Richmond, 
Va., for over 40 years, at the Long Island 
home of her son, Eugene. In 1880, Mrs. 
Jones graduated from Howard Univer- 
sity, studied at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, immediately entered 
upon her long teaching career at Hart- 
shorn. Eugene Kinckle Jones, only son, 


is the executive secretary of the National 
Urban League. 


Died 

Arthur Moss, 51, comedian, of apo- 
plexy, at his home on West 118th Street, 
New York. Funnyman Moss for 25 years 
was paired with funnyman Henry Frye 
(Moss & Frye), traveled here and abroad 
with their act, “How High Is Up?”’, was 
the first colored vaudeville team to appear 


at the Palace Theatre, ace house of the 
country. 


Suicide 

Dr. Edmund A. Burrill, former vice- 
consul to Venzuela, at his home*in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with a bullet from his 38 
calibre revolver, because of “ill health.” 


Died 

Juanita Stinnette, prima donna, of 
peritonitis, at the State Hospital, Man- 
chester, N. Y. She is survived by Chap- 
pie Chappelle (Chappelle & Stinnette) 
who had been rehearsing with ‘“Hot-Chot- 
Chot” ill-fated colored musical revue in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., when news of his wife’s 
death was brought to him. 


Died 

At the home of her brother in Mc- 
Kinley, Mo., Lucy Hale Tapley, 75, presi- 
dent emeritus of Spelman College, after 
a short illness. Miss Tapley for 37 years 
was on the faculty of Spelman College, 
and for 17 years was its president, having 
served successively as teacher, principal 
of the practice school, superintendent of 
the teachers’ training department, and 
dean. 


Lucy Hale Tapley, 
Spellman’s Loss 


In 1890, 9 years after the founding of 
the institution, Miss Tapley came to 
Spelman, and from the very first, showed 
promise of brilliance both as student and 
teacher. As the years passed, Lucy Hale 
Tapley took over more and more work of 
the seminary, tradition having it that at 
one time or another she had served in 
every department except as a nurse in the 
hospital. 

In 1927, Miss Tapley resigned as presi- 
dent because of failing health. During 
the 37 years of her service, several thou- 
sand young women had come in direct, 
personal contact with her and had been 
helped. She had also seen the institution 
grow from a plant of 14 acres and 2 brick 
buildings, to 20 acres and 14 buildings. 
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Fostacrife 


VASSAR 


ASSAR is the only first grade 

woman’s college in the North which 
still refuses to admit Negroes. Bryn 
Mawr and Mount Holyoke held out 
long but finally surrendered, although 
Bryn Mawr still keeps its dormitories 
“lily white.” But Vassar wriggles and 
explains, while its President, Henry 
Noble McCracken, talks nobly to his 
graduating class: 

“We must add to this program of ex- 
ternal political and economic control, a 
program of social sympathy and 
co-operation, undertaken throughout 
American society for the resistance by 
every means within our power against 
lowering of standards of living and the 
disintegration of the American family; 
we must incorporate in American life 
no lower ideal with regard to the care 
of the unfortunate.” 

A wise word on hypocrisy in high 
place is all that is needed to complete 
this picture of “wider social aims.” 


ALBERT THOMAS 


LBERT THOMAS, Director-Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations 
International Labor Office, died in 
Geneva in May. He was more than an 
official. He was a great international 
and inter-racial worker for the common 
good, and especially for the laboring 
classes. Contrary to many philanthro- 
pists and Socialists, he included among 
the laboring classes, the yellow coolies 
of Asia and the black slaves of Africa. 
I remember my conference with him in 
1921, and his call upon me later here 
in the United States. I had high hope 
through him of the protection and up- 
lift of colored labor throughout the 
world. His death is indeed a great loss. 


METHODS OF DISCRIMINATION 


NE often is puzzled to know how 


white Colonial administrators 
effect the discrimination which is con- 
tinually manifest between rulers and 
natives. The rulers get excellent 
schools for their children; the natives 
often get none; and yet the benevolence 
and justice of the administration is con- 
tinually stressed. 

Governor Roosevelt of the Philip- 
pines, a member of the Spingarn Medal 
Committee of the N. A. A. C. P., has 
discouraged and stopped one means of 
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educational discrimination in his baili- 
wick. The Manila Central High School 
has been carried on partially by public 
funds for the benefit exclusively of 
white children. Hereafter, by order of 
Theodore Roosevelt, it will be opened 
to all children who can pay the tuition 
fee and the tuition fee will be reduced. 


DELIBERATE DISCOURTESY 


MERICA is in the habit, now and 
then, of conduct so inexcusable 
that it places itself out of the society of 
the cultured. A recent example is the 
expedition to North Greenland where a 
Peary Memorial is to be erected. In 
the party, were the wife, daughter and 
grandsons of the great discoverer of the 
north Pole, and Captain Bob Bartlett, 
who commanded Peary’s ship. There 
were also scientists and a crew of 27 
persons and mechanics. But no invita- 
tion was extended to Mat Henson, the 
faithful colored companion and servant 
of Peary and his only comrade when 
he discovered the Pole. It is doubtful 
if any other nation on earth would have 
permitted color prejudice to excuse 
such discourtesy. We could imagine 
what France would have dorie under 
the circumstances. Mat Henson would 
have been in the first cabin! Even 
England would have gone out of her 
way to honor such an Indian, a West 
Indian, or a West African. But 
America was simply silent and rude. 


THE HONOR OF WOMEN 


RANCES WAYNE, who corre- 

ponds for the Denver Post and 
other papers, writes that for centuries 
white men have been building up the 
law that “their women are sacred. 
White woman for white men. That is 
the code established and put into effect, 
even in lands where the population is 
overwhelmingly Oriental, African or In- 
dian. And this,” she avers, “is the 
secret of the Hawaiian scandal!” 

How beautiful! We presume that 
this explains not only the number of 
white prostitutes in every country in the 
world, and the widespread white slave 
traffic, but also the fact that the slogan 
of “Colored women for white men” is 
also curiously popular with the civilized. 
This was the case in Hawaii; and the 
debauching of yellow, brown and black 
women by white Christian civilization is 


one of the patent results of the spread 
of European culture. 

We would be glad to have Miss 
Wayne descant on this subject and also 
on Clarence Darrow’s remark when he 
returned from Hawaii. He is reported 
to have said: 


“The Japanese, Chinese, Hawaiians, Porto 
Ricans, Portuguese and others are ten to one 
against the Americans. In fifty years there 
will not be any white people left in the 
islands. Intermarriage is the answer. The 
judge who tried the Massie case is a man 
who went there from Maine. His wife is 
half Chinese, half Hawaiian.” 


RELIGION 


UR friend, George Frazier Miller, 
rector of St. Augustine’s, Brook- 
lyn, writes us in part as follows: 


The fascinating, illuminating, but, withal, 
distressing treatment of “The Church of My 
Fathers” by Gustavus Adolphus Steward, in 
your July issue, was followed through with 
intense interest and scrutiny. 

Let us hope for great, salutary effects from 
its general reading and study. But why does 
Mr. Steward, in recommending changes jn 
the Church’s teaching and practice, wish to 
compel the ecclesiastical pendulum to swing 
to the other extreme? ... 

I would ask him, or any other man on 
earth, what becomes of the Church when the 
cardinal truths of which Good Friday and 
Easter are expressive have been discarded? 
Would Mr. Steward have the Church whose 
very life grows out of, and centres in, the 
Atonement, degenerate into a _ society of 
ethical culture and a bureau of industrial 
advice? 


Here is the impasse for the man who 
is not interested in church dogma con- 
cerning Easter or the Atonement, but 1s 
concerned with ethical conduct, eco- 
nomic survival and spiritual health. 
There is absolutely no meeting place for 
argument between him and this clergy- 
man, excellent gentleman though he be. 


RIGHTS 


A NEW Bill of Rights, suggested by 
the Journal of the National Educa- 
tional Association is, as good for black 
folk as for white, and takes words right 
out of our mouth: 

First, the right to security—to a system of 
life so planned as to offset the uncertainties 
of ill-health, accident, disability, unemploy- 
ment and old age. ; 

Second, the right to a home amid surround- 
ings that are beautiful, clean, quiet, safe, 
wholesome and neighborly. \ 

Third, the right to an education, thorough 
and comprehensive including both children 
and adults, adapted to the changing needs of 
the new day. 
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Fourth, the right to a government that is 
honest, intelligent and efficient—the faithful 
servant of common need and purpose. 


Fifth, the right to a job that will afford an 
opportunity for service by which to earn a 
minimum income that will provide a reason- 
able standard of living. 

Sixth, the right to community recreation 
for all, supported by community funds, pub- 
licly managed and freed from the degrading 
influences of excessive commercialism. 


Seventh, the right to participate in demo- 
cratic community activities which will help 
to magnify the human values and to make life 
beautiful, happy and significant. 


BLAINE OF MAINE 
HE semi-secret and persistent prop- 
aganda on the history and meaning 
of the Civil War still keeps up to an 
astonishing degree. No book or article 
can get even a respectful hearing among 
the leading reviewers of the nation un- 
less it subscribes fully to this thesis: 
1. The cause of the Civil War was 
not slavery. 
2. The South would have emancipated 
the Negroes of its own accord. 


3. There was no cruelty or essential: 


degradation in the slave system. 

4. The enfranchisement of Negroes 
was a mistake. 

5. The evils of Reconstruction were 
mainly the result of emancipating 
slaves and making them citizens and 
voters. F 

6. The Negro officials of the South 
were venal and ignorant and Negro rule 
had to be put down by force and fraud. 

7. The radicals of the North were in- 
spired by spiteful hatred and sought to 
punish and humiliate the white South. 

8. The white Southerners received 
their defeat in good faith, bore no ani- 
mosity toward the North, and were dis- 
posed to treat the Negroes with fairness 
and even kindness. 

This thesis was begun by Dunning of 

Columbia, carried out in a series of 
monographs by young students at Co- 
lumbia and Johns Hopkins University, 
sanctified by James Ford Rhodes, and 
lately has received new life and extraor- 
dinary emphasis in such books as “The 
Tragic Era,” by Claude Bowers, “Carl 
Schurz,” by Fuess “The Rise of Amer- 
ican Civilization,” by Charles and Mary 
Beard, Milton’s “Age of Hate,” Car- 
penter’s “The South as a Conscious Mi- 
nority,” and numbers of others widely 
advertised and highly praised volumes. 
On the other hand, books that dare dif- 
fer in any way with this thesis are killed 
by silence or denunciation. 
_ Frederick Bancroft’s “Slave Trading 
in the Old South,” Stewart’s “Reward 
of Patriotism,” Skagg’s “The South- 
ern Oligarchy,” and last and_ first, 
Charles Edward Russell’s “Blaine of 
Maine,” are books that dare to take the 
Opposite stand and have been railed at 
or ignored. 

Charles Edward Russell’s “Blaine of 
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Maine” is a splendid biography and 
would have been universally hailed as 
such if Mr. Russell had acquiesced in the 
philosophy of the Southerners. But im- 
agine a book written today affirming An- 
drew Johnson when he took his oath as 
Vice President of the United States was 
so drunk that he could not repeat the 
sentences that Hamlin read! When he 
was President, “Delegations of colored 
men came to see him with appeals in be- 
half of their people, now faced with an 
economic crisis in the South. He con- 
tented himself with vague and rambling 
expressions of a general good will but 
nothing to show what he intended to do 
for them. He had always been their 
friend; all his career had shown that, he 
reminded them. Beyond this, nothing. 
Frederick Douglass was one of the 
speakers for one of these delegations 
and made an eloquent and logical plea. 
It was no more productive than the 
others had been.” 


Or take this uncontrovertible state- 
ment of the problem of Reconstruction: 


“Who were to be voters at these elec- 
tions in lately revolted states? The 
same classes of persons that had voted 
before the war? What was to be done 
about men of the South that had stood 
by the Union, that had been driven from 
their homes and were now returning 
there? Nothing. What was to be done 
about the four million emancipated Ne- 
groes? Nothing. Let all these shift for 
themselves. The main thing was appar- 
ently to get into Congress representa- 
tives from these states and restore there 
the pre-war status. 


“For what followed, blame has been 
laid heavily upon both sides, according 
to the prejudices, antecedents or ances- 
try of the writer. As a matter of fact, 
the results were probably inevitable. The 
most liberal minds in the North could 
hardly be expected to accept such a doc- 
trine after the struggles and sacrifices of 
such a war. The men of the South, re- 
leased from all danger of punishment 
and suddenly elevated to their old sta- 
tion in the government, could hardly be 
blamed for the conclusions they formed. 
In the war the decision had gone against 
them. They were now in effect assured 
by the President that they had done no 
wrong in waging that war. If they had 
done no wrong they must have been 
right. If the war was right the slavery 
for which alone they made the war must 
have been right also. And slavery being 
right as well as advantageous for many 
reasons, they proceeded to reenact it 
throughout the South.” 


This is the kind of book that Russell 
has written. It is not a volume of hero 
worship. He puts before us the picture 
of a man of rare ability, with many 
foibles, riding triumphantly on the cur- 
rent of his times. Russell refuses to 
falsify the facts. He declares that the 


convention elections which reconstructed 
the South were in every state “fair and 
honest elections.” And that the corrup- 
tion of the South after the war was not 
the corruption ot black people or of 
white people, but the corruption of 
America, and the corruption which en- 
gulfed and ruined James T. Blaine. 

This is a big book of nearly 450 pages, 
but for those who want to escape from 
the morass of propaganda which has 
been deliberately trying for fifty years 
to lie about slavery and the Civil War, 
it is the kind of book to be bought and 
read and handed along. 


THE NEGRO ENCYCLOPEDIA 


T the invitation of the trustees of 
the Phelps Stokes Fund there was 
held in November 7, 1931, a conference 
at Washington, D. C., “to consider the 
possibility and advisability of publish- 
ing, with the help of the Phelps Stokes 
Fund and other foundations, groups 
and individuals who may be interested, 
an Encylopedia of the Negro.” There 
were present at that conference twenty 
persons, of whom ten were white and 
ten colored. Among the colored per- 
sons present were Professor Benjamin 
Brawley and President Mordecai John- 
son of Howard University, Dr. George 
Haynes of New York, James Weldon 
Johnson and Charles S. Johnson of 
Fisk, Eugene Kinkle Jones of New 
York, Professor Kelly Miller of 
Howard University, Walter F. White 
of New York, Monroe Work of Tuske- 
gee and President John Hope of 
Atlanta. At that meeting it was unani- 
mously recommended among other 
things that there should be added to the 
list of the conferees, Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson of Washington, D. C., Dr. 
Alain Locke of Howard University and 
Dr, W. E. B. Du Bois of New York. 
At a second conference, January 9, 
1932, there were twenty-one persons 
present, of whom thirteen were colored. 
Dr. Locke and Dr. Du Bois were pres- 
ent but Dr. Woodson was not. At this 
conference, the proposed encyclopedia 
was further discussed, and a Board of 
Directors was nominated by a committee 
consisting of Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Mordecai Johnson and W. E. B. du 
Bois, and including these three. This 
Board of Directors consisted of seven- 
teen members, of whom nine were 
colored. The colored members were 
Professor Brawley, Dr. Otelia D. Crom- 
well, Dr. Du Bois, Dr. John Hope, Dr. 
Charles S. Johnson, Mr. James Weldon 
Johnson, Dr, R. R. Moton, Mr. Monroe 
N. Work, Mr. Eugene Kinkle Jones and 
President Mordecai Johnson. A special 
invitation was issued to Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson to join this Board of Di- 
rectors but he declined. 
The white members of the Board are 
W. W. Alexander of Atlanta, Dr. 


(Will you please turn to page 268) 
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NEGRO IN COLLEGE 
(Continued from page 250) 


Building at Bluefield College, West 
Virginia. The State Normal School at 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, has begun 
the erection of a new girls’ dormitory. 
Atlanta University has dedicated a new 
Library Building to be used by the Uni- 
versity and Morehouse and Spelman 
Colleges. The Coppin Normal School, 
Baltimore, has occupied a new modern 
building. St. Augustine College, North 
Carolina has a _ re-modeled Science 
Building. 

Among the larger gifts for Negro 
education has been an endowment for a 
professorship in Economics at Atlanta 
University of $100,000 from Carnegie 
Foundation. The General Education 
Board has given $200,000 and _ the 
Rosenwald Fund $125,000 to the Ten- 
nessee A. and I. College. 

Bishop and Wiley College, Texas, are 
offering a joint summer school. St. 
Augustine College of Raleigh, North 
Carolina and the Bishop Paine Divinity 
School of Petersburg, Va., will be 
united in Raleigh. Johnson C. Smith 
University at Charlotte, North Carolina 
and Scotia College for Women, for- 
merly of Concord, North Carolina, have 
been united. 

The Cheyney Training School for 
Teachers at Pennsylvania has _ been 
recognized as a State Teachers’ College. 
The General Assembly of Tennessee 
has placed the A. and I. College on a 
par with the four white State Teachers’ 
Colleges in the matter of appropriations. 
The Stowe Teachers’ College of St. 
Louis has been accredited by the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers’ Colleges. 
For the first time, Mississippi has offi- 
cially recognized a Negro high school, 
in the case of the high school depart- 
ment of Tougaloo. 


FOURAH BAY COLLEGE 
(Continued from page 253) 


a university but the Church Missionary 
Society was scared at the demand for 
secular education devoid of religious 
training and when a man like Blyden 
actually had a good word to say for 
Mohammedanism the “fat was in the 
fire” and the movement failed. 
Between 1871 and 1886, Fourah Bay 
College matriculated four new college 
students a year, between 1887 and 1907, 
six students a year, and between 1908 
and I9II, 10 students a year. But its 
support was not adequate and in 1909 
the two chief Missionary Societies 
operating in West Africa, the Church 
Missionary Society and the Wesleyan 
Methodist Society, united in the sup- 
port of Fourah Bay College as a 
“training institution for African evan- 
gelists.” In July, 1926, the Centenary 
of the foundation of the college and the 
Jubilee of its affiliation to Durham Col- 
lege was celebrated in Sierra Leone. 
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Durham University in England and 
Achimota, the new institution on Gold 
Coast were represented. The Bishop’s 
sermon was on the “Christian Ideal.” 

The college has always had white 
principals and mostly white professors. 
Among its distinguished graduates have 
been four Negro Bishops of the Church 
of England—Bishop Johnson, Bishop 
Crowther, Bishop Oluwole and Bishop 
Howells. Besides these have been large 
numbers of teachers, preachers, law- 
yers, government officials and physi- 
cians. About 75 of its graduates have 
done post graduate study in England 
and taken higher degrees. 

The history of the College, however, 
culminates curiously. In 1920, there 
had taken place the celebrated study of 
African Education undertaken by 
Thomas Jesse Jones, financed by the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund with the coopera- 
tion of the England Missionary Society. 
This expedition in its report in 1922 
recommended a change in the curricu- 
lum of Fourah Bay College. Thus in 
1929 the local authorities of Fourah 
Bay College prepared to abolish the 
arts curriculum and to restrict facilities 
for higher and advanced education. 

Immediately, black Sierra Leone was 
on fire. The alumni made vigorous 
protest and the Church Missionary So- 
ciety was compelled to send a represen- 
tative who succeeded in explaining away 
the proposal. Nothing further has been 
done and the college curriculum remains 
as before, although the college still has 
inadequate endowment. It will be in- 
tensely interesting to notice the future 
of this old and worthy institution. 


POSTSCRIPT 
(Continued from page 267) 


James H. Dillard, formerly of the Jeanes 
and Slater Funds, Dr. C. T. Loram of 
Yale University, President Read of 
Spelman College, Dr. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, President of the Stokes Fund, 
Dr. J. E. Spingarn, of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Dr. Waldo G. Leland, 
Secretary of the Council of Learned 
Societies, Dr. Radcliffe Brown of the 
University of Chicago and W. A. Aery 
of Hampton. 

An Executive Committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Dr. Stokes, Dr. 
Brawley, Dr. Moton, Dr. Dillard, Dr. 
Du Bois, President M. W. Johnson and 
Dr. Loram. Four of these are colored. 

Finally, a third meeting was held on 
March 12, and it was voted to incorpo- 
rate the Directors and to take tentative 
steps toward the selection of an editorial 
board. Here the matter rests. Its 
further progress depends upon the pos- 
sibility of raising sufficient funds to 
meet the necessarily large expenses of 
such an undertaking. It is hoped that 
the sum may be raised and the work 


begun in 1933. 


| Perfect Job 


Printed Envelopes 
6% white 

Quick * rvice 
.$2.40 per thousand, postpaid 


Don’t miss this opportunity to save] 


David Nichols Co. 


Kingston’ - - = Georgia 


YOUNG MEN! 


When in Chicago stay at the Y.M.C.A. Com. 
fortable rooms, cafeteria, gymnasium, natato- 
rium. Employment Bureau for members, 


For further information address 


Y. M. C. A. 


3763 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


FINE ART NEGRO DOLLS 


Light and Dark Brown. The finest and most 
beautiful on the market. 25c¢ to $10.00 sellers. 
Beautiful picture calendars of colored peoples 
toc to per 100. Dealers and agents send 
for samples. 


ART NOVELTY CO., DEPT. A 
2403 Seventh Ave. New York City 


BEAUTY? 


No, we cannot all be beautiful 
but we can be neat and attrac- 
tive. Let Mrs. Lyons show you 
how. 


TF your Hair is Dez and Wiry or if 4 are 
* bothered with Fal ing Hair, Dandru , Itch- 
ing Scalp or any Hair Trouble, We want we to 
try a jar of EAST INDIA HAIR GROWER. 
The Remedy contains medical properties that 
go to the roots of the Hair, stimulate the 
skin, helping nature do its work. Leaves the 
hair soft and silky. Perfumed with a balm of 
a thousand flowers. The best known remedy 
for Heavy and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. 
Also restores Gray Hair to its Natural Color. 
Can be used with Hot Iron. 


PRICE SENT BY MAIL, 6c. 
10c. Extra for Postage 


oe, 1 Pressing Oil, 1 Face Cream and 
irection for Selling. $2.00, 250 Bxtra 


AGENTS OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, 1 Temple Oil, 1 Sham- 
for Postage. 


S. D. LYONS 


316 N. Central, Dept. B. 
OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. 
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WHEN SPENDING IS ECONOMY 


ate 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses 


iia our lives 


we have been advised to economize 
—not necessarily to spend nothing, 
but to spend wisely. So most of us 
have learned the lesson of economy 
in money matters. %8 Economy is 
more important in the use of time. 
Part of our waking hours belongs 
to others—to employers, to family, 
to friends—but a part belongs 
rightly to ourselves, to be re- 
spected, guarded, and invested as 
deliberately and wisely as dollars. 
38 Education is a safe investment 
because it can not be lost in spec- 
ulation. It is not subject to market 
changes. It is ours to enjoy for the 
rest of our lives. A trained and 
skillful mind is the best known pro- 
tection during business depression; 
and training prepares us also to 
reap the benefits during business 
recovery. In proportion to its costs 
education yields the best dividends 
in money and in those satisfactions 
and enjoyments known as cultural 
advantages. 88 The facilities of 
Columbia University are offered 
you to help you invest your own 
time wisely and profitably. Here is 
a partial list of subjects available 
for study at home. 


in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 
Agriculture 

American Government 
Applied Grammar 
Banking 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 

Child Psychology 
Classics 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 
Drafting 

Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 

Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

High School Courses 
History 


Interior Decoration 

Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 

Latin 

Library Service 

Literature 

Machine Design 

Magazine Article Writing 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel 
Administration 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Playwriting 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public Health 

Public Speaking 

Real Estate 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Selling 

Short Story Writing 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Stenography 

Typewriting 

World Literature, etc. 


CoLuMBIA UNIveRsITy, Home Study Department, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 


i a 


Street and Number 
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Occupation 


Wa pays in so 


many ways that the mere announce- 
ment that dependable university 
training is available to everyone 
should be sufficient, yet many post- 
pone starting. They are convinced 
of its desirability but delay under- 
taking the work. They realize its 
value but put off the decision—so 
long in many instances that nothing 
but regret remains. 9¢ Through 
personal correspondence with in- 
terested, capable members of our 
regular teaching staff you can mas- 
ter in proportion to your effort and 
ability many interesting subjects 
that should help you, and bring to 
you pleasure in social or business 
life.9g The fees for Columbia Home 
Study courses are arranged to cover 
the cost of preparing and teaching 
well the subjects that are offered. 
Payment of tuition may be spread 
over a period of months if desired. 
98 If the partial list herewith does 
not include subjects you wish, 
write us without any feeling of 
obligation. Members of our staff 
may be able to suggest a course or 
program of study that you will 
enjoy. % A bulletin showing a 
complete list of home study 
courses will be sent upon request. 
In addition to the general Uni- 
versity courses this bulletin in- 
cludes courses that cover complete 
high school and college prepara- 
tory training. 
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C. M. A. Selects Hill Equipment 
for Model Stores 


VERY C. M. A. (Colored Merchants’ Association) store 

is a model store—that is the reason for the universal 
success enjoyed. The stores must be clean, light and 
attractive, and equipped with Hill cases which display 
meats and delicatessen in perfect condition, fresh and 
tempting — right before the customer’s eye. 


These cases are of the finest quality— built to last a life- 
time and to consume a minimum of electric current for 
refrigeration. 


V. HILL & Colne. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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